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FOREWORD 


Spain hoped, by returning its Southern Morocco Protectorate, to win the 
approval of the Rabat government, but instead this concession resulted in a 
display of Moroccan nationalism which the Spaniards felt obliged to denounce. 
Morocco's Istiqlal (independence) party wanted to settle for nothing less 
than the evacuation of all Moroccan territory by Spanish troops. Rumors that 
Franco planned to resign cast a peculiar light on the impending visit to 
Washington of Prince Juan Carlos, while, in a move which gave rise to all 
kinds of suppositions, his father the pretender Don Juan planned to pay a 
casual visit to the United States at the same time. Some Spaniards feared or 
hoped that the monarchists were hatching a plot. Apathy or hostility toward 
the Franco regime remained the dominant note in Spain. The slow-down strike 
in Barcelona petered out, but Franco was compelled to restore the right of 
collective bargaining; not, however, the right to strike. 


The Salazar regime in Portugal was singularly gauche in dealing with 
army captain Henrique Galvao. He was charged among other things with en- 
dangering the prestige of Portugalabroad, a "crime" of which his judges were 
much more guilty when, by a strange quirk in the Portuguese system, they were 
able to reject his right to appeal to a higher court. This case shook the 
prestige of Salazar just at the time when Portugal was celebrating his 30 
years of "service to the nation." 


Inspired and incredibly repetitious propaganda on behalf of the official 
Mexican presidential candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos did not make more palat- 
able for the Mexican people the authoritarian tactics of Agustin Olachea 
Avilés, head of the monolithic government machine Partido Revolucionario 
Institucional (PRI). Opposition to the PRI vented itself in hostility toward 
candidates for state offices rather than against Lépez Mateos, and unrest was 
especially marked in Chiapas, Baja California, and Tabasco. The discontent 
had in part an economic basis. The copper miners of Cananea, Sonora, were 
just as restless as their counterparts in Peru and Chile, while rural unem- 
ployment was aggravated by the closing of the bracero center at Empalme. The 
government was confronted on the one hand with hordes of squatters and on the 
other with denunciations of illegal land holdings by foreign capitalists. 
Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores could think of nothing better to 
solve the crisis than a "bold" policy of raising import tariffs and lowering 
export duties. Underpaid school teachers, organized by the independent leader 
Otén Salazar, held an unauthorized meeting in the Zécalo of Mexico City, and 
became the object of widespread sympathy when the government dispersed them 
with the help of a riot squad. 


President Ydigoras Fuentes of Guatemala struck a grotesque pose when he 
initiated a campaign for the return of Belize reminiscent of Mussolini's 
demands for Corsica. Government by demagoguery seemed to be the new order as 
the wild man of Guatemalan journalism, Clemente Marroquin Rojas, was selected 
by Congress as the "designate" to the Presidency in case harm should befall 
Ydfigoras Fuentes. More than denunciations of foreign powers would be needed 
to solve Guatemala's social problems, and Ydigoras Fuentes showed little under- 
standing of the modern world when he cut the small amount of the budget (12%) 
devoted to education in a country which has the highest illiteracy rate in 
Central America (73%). 
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Thanks in part to the press law, a somewhat artificial quiet continued 
in El Salvador. Honduran President Ramén Villeda Morales was finding diffi- 
culty in introducing the reforms he held necessary. There were rumors of a 
plot against him, and there was continued tension with Nicaragua as anti- 
Somoza plotters tried to organize an invasion of their country from Honduran 
territory. The Somoza clan remained in power in Nicaragua, despite President 
Luis A. Somoza's declarations in favor of turning the presidency over to some 
other group, and no less than three anti-Somoza plots were reported during 
April. President-elect Mario Echandi of Costa Rica continued to declare his 
intention of restoring in Costa Rica normal capitalistic practices such as 
private banking, while he appealed to the deep current of anti-militarism in 
Latin America by announcing that Costa Rica would disarm completely, as its 
constitution required. In Panama, the question of sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone remained a burning issue, and a member of the opposition Liberal Party 
tried to make a test case by asking the government to grant him oil and 
mineral rights in the Zone. U.S. Representative Daniel J. Flood retorted 
that the United States should declare its absolute sovereignty over the Canal, 
and the Daughters of the American Revolution applauded. The moralistic 
demands heard in this country that Great Britain and France leave Suez found 
no echo when the United States was involved in Panama, and the sauce which was 
poured on the geese could not be applied to the U.S. gander, which got up. 


April saw the collapse of the grand design by which Fidel Castro was to 
take over Cuba. While Batista's popularity plunged to a new low at home and 
abroad, Fidel Castro looked like a failure, and the opposition was left with- 
out any one outstanding leader. Haiti acquired notoriety by the first diplo- 
matic assassination in Washington history, while at home the obscure reign of 
terror continued. The Dominican Republic remained the stronghold of dictator- 
ship in the Americas as Argentina broke relations with it over the Perén 
issue, and Trujillo sent arms to Batista after the United States cut off 
shipments to Cuba. The publicity given the activities of Trujillo's son, 

Lt. General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, Jr. ("Ramfis"), was unfortunate in that 
it gave a bad name to the U.S. Command and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where the "General" was a "student," and it spread the 
notion that Latin American politics are a combination of horse opera and 
girlie show. A look at Puerto Rico next door should have convinced observers 
that "it ain't necessarily so." 


In Venezuela the leaders of the three principal parties, Rémulo Betan- 
court, Rafael Caldera, and Jévito Villalba, agreed that the overthrow of the 
democratic regime by Pérez Jiménez had been facilitated by dissension among 
them, and they wondered whether the example of Colombia should be followed 
and a single candidate selected for the presidency. Civilian elements were 
uneasy lest the Military Junta should seek to perpetuate itself, but its 
head, Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdébal, gave assurances that the elections 
would be held before the end of 1958, and that the junta would turn over the 
government to the new President on April 19, 1959. The purchase by Pérez 
Jiménez of a mansion in Miami Beach and the imposition of additional "volun- 
tary" restrictions on oil imports into the United States stimulated a wave of 
anti-U.S. feeling. 


The peculiar stalemate in Colombia was solved when Liberals and Conserva- 
tives suddenly decided in an irresistible movement of public opinion to select 
Lleras Camargo as the sole candidate. Laureano Gomez, who undoubtedly was 
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scheming to make a comeback himself, found himself placed in a position where 
he had to express positive approval of this choice. When Rojas Pinilla landed 
in Bermuda, Colombians thought that he too was trying to make a comeback, by 
violence rather than by guile, and the government announced that he would be 
arrested if he stepped on Colombian soil. The economic situation of Colombia 
remained precarious as the peso declined further. A mission headed by Foreign 
Minister Carlos Sanz de Santamaria and including ex-Presidents Alfonso Lépez 
and Mariano Ospina Pérez headed for Washington to seek aid. 


The Pacific Coast republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, who demand a 
200-mile strip of territorial waters, were among the nations which at the 
Geneva conference on territorial waters made agreement impossible, and by 
their intransigeance pushed the United States, which was willing to make some 
concessions, back into its traditional position of recognizing only the 
three-mile limit. In Peru, Raul Porras Barranechea became Foreign Minister, 
while Antonio Pinilla Sanchez Concha took over the difficult Labor Ministry 
and attempted to combat the hydra of strikes. The cordial relations with the 
United States which economic necessity has forced on Bolivia led to the mis- 
apprehension abroad that the country had reverted to democratic procedures. 
In fact, the newspapers La Razén and Los Tiempos remained closed, and the 
cordial reception the Bolivian Government gave to dictator Stroessner of 
Paraguay aroused La Paz students to angry denunciations. The argument over 
restoring the U.S. tariff on copper continued, and was one cause why President 
Ibdfiez refused to visit the United States as planned. Chileans rightly com- 
plained that the U.S. press was more concerned about a "displaced Iranian 
princess" than about the President of Chile. 


While U.S. impopularity grew in Latin America, the visits of President- 
elect Frondizi of Argentina to Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and Peru proved that 
the ancient dislike of the haughty Argentines had greatly decreased in recent 
years. The contrast between the reception given to the President-elect of 
Argentina and to would-be-President Nixon was startling. On his return to 
Buenos Aires, Frondizi put his cabinet together, with eight members instead of 
the thirteen provided by law. Leading Peronista exiles were reported congre- 
gating in Paraguay with a view to sneaking into Argentina, and former hatchet 
man Guillermo Kelly was reported to have reached Buenos Aires secretly. It 
was still not clear what policies Frondizi would follow in regard to such 
vital matters as oil. Vice President Nixon began his South American tour in 
Uruguay, and the critical attitude of students to whom Nixon attempted to 
defend the U.S. attitude toward dictatorships was a preview of things to come 
in other capitals on Nixon's tour. The last of the dictator-breed in South 
America, President Stroessner of Paraguay, put down an armed insurrection by 
Febreristas and Liberals. 


Following the emergence from hiding of Luis Carlos Prestes in March, the 
Brazilian Communist Party gained rapidly in strength. By praising Sado Paulo's 
Cardinal, Carlos Vasconcelos Mota, Prestes discreetly sought to avoid alienat- 
ing the Church, which was such an important factor in the downfall of Perén, 
Rojas Pinilla, and Pérez Jiménez. The anti-Communist crusade of Admiral Carlos 
Penna Botto was’ largely discredited. Some politicians, including one-time 
friend of the United States Oswaldo Aranha, sought Prestes' support. However, 
ultraconservative José Carlos de Macedo Soares was adamant in his opposition 


(Continued on p. 236) 
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On April 1, following a three-day private meeting held in Cintra, 
Portugal, between Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella and 
Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej, the return of Spain's Southern 
Protectorate to Moroccan jurisdiction was set for April 10. The Moroccan 
Minister did not agree to waive Morocco's territorial claims in French 
Mauretania or the Spanish Sahara. Nor were any agreements reached regard- 
ing Spain's five "places of sovereignty" in Northern Morocco: Ceuta, 
Melilla, Pefién de Alhucemas, Pefién de Vélez de la Gomera, and the Islas 
Chafarinas. Two weeks earlier the United States had "discreetly" inter- 
vened, expressing anxiety to both Spain and Morocco over the growing 
tension in the Southern Protectorate. However, on the day of the transfer, 
Morocco angrily canceled the ceremonies that were to mark the occasion, 
because Spanish units guarding the border between the Spanish Sahara and 
the zone to be relinquished blocked the 1,000-man armored column of the 
Moroccan Army which, following the only road through this part of the 
desert, had to pass through a small area of Spanish territory en route to 
the ceremonies. This road dips below latitude 27 degrees 40 minutes North, 
which forms the border, so technically the Moroccan troops involved would 
have entered Spanish territory. Spain contended that the Moroccans should 
have asked for permission to use the road or should have taken "an alternate 
route." Spain also objected to the size of the Moroccan force and implied 
that the troop movement was intended to create a military force near Tindouf, 
a French military post in the Algerian desert. Fundamentally, Spain feared 
that the publicity Morocco was trying to give the event would turn it into a 
diplomatic defeat for Madrid. 


After April 1, the controlled Spanish press had been stressing Spain's 
"honor" and "loyalty" to its Moorish "friends" in agreeing to restore the 
zone to Morocco. In preparing Spanish public opinion for the loss of the 
virtually worthless desert strip, the press forecast a new era of Spanish- 
Moroccan amity. The April 10 incident abruptly ended this. Spain promptly 
cut off the Cape Juby zone of the Southern Protectorate with air, sea, and 
ground forces. Two naval units blocked the harbor, while troops occupied 
the port, dug trenches and laid wire barriers around the city. The Rabat 
Arabic daily Al Alam, accused Spanish authorities of arresting leading 
figures in Cape Juby and deporting them to Spanish Sahara. Morocco retali- 
ated by demanding the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops from Moroc- 
can territory. Lt. General Alfredo Galera, commander-in-chief of 30,000 
Spanish troops in Melilla and Ceuta and 30,000 more in the Moroccan Hinter- 
land, quietly made preparations for the withdrawal of all his men into the 
twin fort cities, if this should become necessary. Spanish officials were 
certain that a rapid evacuation of Morocco would create grave political 
problems in both Morocco and Spain. They maintained that if Spanish and 
French troops left, the trickle of European civilians leaving Morocco would 
turn into a flood, depriving Morocco of needed skills. With regard to Spain 
itself, it may be noted that the fate of the Spanish Army in Africa had unmade 
more than one Madrid government in recent generations. Too rapid a retreat 
from Morocco might create a wave of new political problems in Spain itself. 
The Army, unhappy about the pressure being brought to bear on it in North 
Africa, was already impatient. 
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Franco approved a program of official calls and ceremonial visits to be 
made by Prince Juan Carlos, due in the United States early in May. The 20- 
year-old son of Don Juan, pretender to the Spanish throne, is a naval cadet 
aboard the Spanish Navy training ship "Juan Sebastian Elcano." The crowded 
program prepared for the Prince lent fresh impetus to the belief that Franco 
saw a monarchical restoration as the surest way of preserving the regime of 
"law and order" he created. Reports were circulating that Admiral Luis 
Carrero Blanco, Franco's "Deputy Prime Minister," was preparing a "Law of the 
Crown" that would define the royal powers in the event of a restoration. 
Also under preparation was a second law defining the powers of a prime minis- 
ter. Franco has been both chief of state and head of the government. A third 
law establishing the future role of the Falange Party was reportedly also 
being prepared. 


Sefiora de Franco's March visits to Don Juan (HAR, XI: 127-28) and rumors 
that Franco was ailing led to all sorts of stories that the dictator was plan- 
ning to leave Spain. A New York Herald Tribune article stated that well- 
informed sources in London expected the Generalissimo to relinquish control of 
the Spanish Government in the next few weeks and go into exile in Portugal. 
They hinted that the purpose of Sra. de Franco's visits to Portugal and 
Madeira was to find a place to live. Franco himself disappeared for two days 
and reportedly made a secret trip to Portugal to make arrangements to go 
there. Another rumor was that Franco would go to Switzerland for a bladder 
operation, then disclose his inability to return, and hand over the government 
to a military group. This group would then restore either Don Juan or his son 
to the throne for a transition period. According to reports in the Mexican 
newspaper Excelsior, Sra. de Franco went to Portugal to try to prevent Don 
Juan's voyage to the United States (HAR, XI: 128), because Franco feared that 
the pretender might make a declaration while in the United States. Having 
failed in this respect, she supposedly offered Don Juan the crown. What 
actually happened was still a mystery. 


West German Foreign Minister Heinrich von Brentano paid an official one- 
week visit to Spain. He signed an accord provisionally settling the thorny 
10-year-old "German assets" issue. In 1948 the Franco government, at the 
urging of the Western allies, seized and sold some 70 out of 79 industrial and 
other properties located in Spain. The proceeds of the sales, about $10 mil- 
lion, were remitted by Spain to the International Reparations Agency in 
Brussels. West Germany contended that the assets were worth $30 million. A 
compromise solution was worked out for returning the assets remaining in Spain 
to West German control. These assets consisted mainly of five or six schools, 
a few pieces of real estate, and some valuable property in the heart of 
fashionable Madrid, where a new West German Embassy would be built. In ad- 
dition, Spain agreed to return to West German jurisdiction any trademarks 
that were not renewed by Germany during or after the war and that had been 
taken over by Spanish concerns. West German patent rights also were to be 
honored by Spain. The agreement was expected to open the way for an increase 
in Spanish-German trade, which flourished before World War II. 


Barcelona's: 10-day slowdown strike (HAR, XI: 129) ended on April 5, 
except for six major plants employing about 20,000 workers. The six factories 
had been closed by government order since March 26. Their workers were paid 
a full week's wages, the managements having decided to treat the last week as 
a vacation. The slowdown affected nearly 40,000 workers in textile factories, 
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paper mills, auto factories and other industries. Workers were locked out of 
plants after staging slowdown demonstrations. Later in April, 31 "Communist 
agitators," accused of promoting the Barcelona strikes, were arrested. The 
leader, Miguel Nufiez Gonzalez, supposedly came to Spain from France with "exact 
instructions for an intensive program of agitation." According to the announce- 
ment, the organization was also linked with the March strikes of the Asturian 
coal miners (HAR, XI: 128-29). 


On April 15 the Spanish Cortes approved a new law restoring, for the 
first time in some 22 years, the right of collective bargaining. The measure 
was expected to affect three million workers. Its primary effect would be to 
permit limited collective bargaining in the main industrial centers and to de- 
centralize Madrid's rigid control. However, it preserved the government's 
right to ban agreements under which employers raised wages by increasing 
prices, and strikes were still prohibited. Critical reaction abroad to meas- 
ures used in dealing with recent labor unrest had much to do with speeding the 
passage of the legislation. Such a bill had been under "study" in the Cortes 
since October. 


The U.S. Air Force made plans to put a radar station on Majorca. The 
$4 million project was to be completed by September 1959.and would be one of 
the key radar sites in the Mediterranean, covering the space between the NATO 
radar sites in north Italy and the British ones in Gibraltar, and being tied 
in with the U.S. radar system under construction in Spain. 


The Export-Import Bank announced that a Spanish firm had ordered $6.8 mil- 
lion worth of steel-mill equipment from Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh and 
Westinghouse International of New York. Fabrica de Mieres, S.A., a privately- 
owned steel company in Asturias, would use the proceeds to help finance an 
$18 million expansion program. 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal was in the midst of a campaign to elect a President. Although 
that office does not control the destiny of the country, the election was 
pointing up the weakness of the opposition. There were signs of defeatism and 
disunion. Even before the start of the 30 days (May 7 - June 7) allowed for 
political campaigning, the opposition group which describes itself as the 
Democratic Social Directory sent a memorandum to President Francisco Higino 
Craveiro Lopes and Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveira Salazar announcing its 
decision to withdraw its candidate, Admiral Manuel Quintdo Meireles, from the 
presidential race, and its determination to boycott the June 8 elections. The 
alleged reason was the refusal by the government to grant further constitu- 
tional guarantees of free elections. Since 1935 the opposition had followed 
the practice of withdrawing its candidate just before polling day, but this 
year, at least part of the opposition broke that routine. A clear sign of 
disunion among the oppositionists was the manifesto privately distributed, in 
which 62 politicians from Porto backed General Humberto Delgado, who will run 
as an "independent candidate."' General Delgado, 52, Director General of Civil 
Aviation, is a former military attaché in Washington, and a former delegate to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Apparently the supporters of Delgado 
disagree with the policy of the official National Union Party, but do not 
consider themselves "oppositionists" to Salazar's regime. The Republican 
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Liberal Democratic Party announced that its candidate for the June elections 
was Arlindo Vicente, a lawyer. The first choice had been Francisco Pinto da 
Cunha Leal, former Prime Minister and party leader, but apparently ill health 
forced him to decline. The government's candidate has not yet been indicated, 
but incumbent General Craveiro Lopes, just 64, was expected to seek re- 
elect.on with Salazar's backing. Government supporters believed that the 
only effective, nationally coordinated and financed opposition in Portugal was 
subversive, that. is, Communist or crypto-Communist. Normally the Communists 
do not present their own candidate but support some candidate of the oppo- 
sition who offers the best chance of winning the elections. The non-Communist 
opposition was said to be divided between elderly politicians who hark back 
to the pre-Salazar days and young liberals who have little political experi- 
ence. The opposition was certainly fragmented regionally, politically, and 
organizationally. It lost also another round in the Galvdo case when the 
criminal plenary tribunal (which was formed of the same members as the court 
which tried and convicted the former army captain) rejected defense counsel's 
request for leave to appeal. The court said the request was unfounded, and 
ratified the sentence, declaring that Henrique Galv&o was guilty not only of 
defamation but also of incitement to civil war (punishable by 12 years im- 
prisonment), and injuring Portugal's prestige abroad (for which the law pro- 
vides a penalty of 2 to 8 years in prison). 


According to UP's Karol Thaler, Portugal's trade problems with its 
European neighbors have become increasingly delicate since the country's 
unfavorable trade balance started to increase. The deficit, Thaler noted, was 
partly caused by the Suez crisis, and partly by the rise in world prices at a 
time when Portugal was importing equipment for economic expansion. It was 
natural therefore that the lopsided trade with Germany should create a great 
interest in the three-day visit of Heinrich von Brentano, the West German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was the first cabinet member of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to visit Portugal since World War II. He discussed 
German property frozen in Portugal since the war, signed three agreements, and 
left on the same day for Madrid. It seemed that Portugal feared that, like 
Spain, it would suffer by being left out of the six-country Common Market 
since the final communiqué stated that West Germany felt that the common market 
must be complemented by the Free Trade Zone which was being studied by the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 


The small Indian enclaves of Goa, Diu, and Dam&o lack strategic impor- 
tance but they are very dear to Portugal, since they constitute part of the 
so-called "velhas conquistas" (the old conquest&). As long as Portugal's 
sovereignty was respected, the other problems could be easily solved. These 
territories were a touchy point for Western prestige, since the Communists 
missed no opportunity to attack Portugal as one of the Western imperialist 
nations still holding "colonies." This subject was linked even with the 
Galvio case. Allegedly, Henrique Galvao's downfall started when he passed on 
to a few friends an official report that he had made on the forced labor 
system in Angola. Salazar's regime had suppressed that report back in 1947. 
Portugal was highly pleased recently when the Indian Government abolished all 
restrictions on ‘travel to and from Goa, Diu, and Dam&4o. For the first time 
since 1955, both Indians and foreigners in India could travel to Portuguese 
territories without a permit, and the "civil population of Indian origin" in 
Portuguese possessions was to be freely admitted into India. This concession, 
however, seemed to exclude European residents, and specifically excluded 
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members of the Portuguese armed forces, police, and security services. The 
abolition of travel restrictions came in the wake of a memorandum addressed 
to India's Prime Minister Nehru by Goa National Congress president Liicio 
Rodrigues. Rodrigues had urged a reconsideration of the economic blockade of 
Goa by India, because it had imposed unnecessary personal hardship without 
furthering the cause of the territories' integration with India. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Rodrigues, the blockade had forced an increasing number of Goan 
children to attend Portuguese instead of English language schools, and to 
seek Portuguese scholarships and careers. The blockade had obliged the 
Portuguese to fall back on previpusly unexploited resources, putting them now 
in a fair way of becoming self-sufficient. Even the Goan nationalists who 
advocated immediate annexation of the territories complained of the hardships 
of the blockade which they considered a substitute for India's unwillingness 
to use force. The announcement of the Indian Government made no reference to 
a resumption of trade which has been at a standstill since 1955, but warned 
that measures against smuggling would be rigorously enforced. Meanwhile, the 
legal battle continued in the World Court at The Hague. . 


Commander Gabriel Teixeira, Governor-General of Mozambique, arrived in. 
New York on April 23, to start an unofficial U.S. visit. The Governor-General 
planned to visit the Institute of African Studies at the University of 
Chicago, important centers of heavy industry in the Mid-West, and the King 
Ranch in Texas, to inspect its Santa Gertrudis cattle, ideal for tropical 
climates. 


The friendship between Portugal and France received new impetus with the 
presentation to the Portuguese Government of the "Christ of the Trenches," a 
crucifix which was mutilated by bullets in the battle of La Lys on April 9, 
1918. Portugal was an ally of France in World War I, and lost on French soil 
some 2,500 soldiers. The crucifix, brought from France in a military plane, 
was presented in the name of President René Coty by French Air Minister Louis 
Christiens, and placed near the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Monastery 
of Batalha. 


Exactly 30 years ago Professor Anténio de Oliveira Salazar left the 
University of Coimbra to become Minister of Finance. On April 27, eve of his 
69th birthday, practically the whole nation hailed the Prime Minister for his 
services to Portugal and in spite of his expressed distaste for public mani- 
festations, a statue of Salazar was unveiled before the Féz Palace with 
eulogies by President Craveiro Lopes. Delegations from every overseas prov- 
ince and from Pprtuguese in Brazil came to Lisbon to pay homage to him. 


The U.N. Council of Economic and Social Affairs reported optimistically 
on Portugal's economic outlook. The nation was expected to maintain its 
present favorable levels of economic expansion, price stability, foreign 
exchange reserves, and volume of investments in capital projects. The report 
predicted that the Portuguese Government would continue its cautious policies 
without changes in the regulations governing capital in the manufacturing 
industries, except, possibly, in the case of base metals. The U.N. report 
anticipated greater government investments in economic development projects, 
possibly with tax revision. 


Portugal's new six-year plan (1959-64) which came up for discussion 
before the National Assembly, called for expenditures almost twice as large 
as those of the first six-year plan. It involved governmental outlays of 
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$735 million in continental Portugal and $315 million in the Overseas Prov- 
inces; the figures for the previous plan were $402 million and $167.5 million 
respectively. The new plan left ample room for private participation, since 
the amount that the government would expend for continental Portugal was less 
than half of the total expenditure of $1,890 million planned for new produc- 
tive enterprises. One major objective of the plan was to improve productivity 
of capital; it sought to increase the gross national product to $2,310 million 
in 1964. Among other projects was the establishment of a free port zone at 
Montijo, near Lisbon, and the building of a suspension bridge over the Tagus 
in Lisbon longer than the George Washington Bridge across the Hudson River. 
Its towers will rise 656 feet above the Tagus and its main span will be 230 
feet above water level. Requiring two years for planning and four years for 
construction, it should be completed by the end of 1964. The bridge will be 
supplemented by a railroad tunnel. 


The president of Portugal's Board of Nuclear Energy, José Frederico 
Ulrich, declared that in the period between 1965 and 1970 Portugal planned to 
have its first nuclear power station in operation, with a capacity of 100,000 
kilowatts. Presently Portugal has an abundant source of energy in its rivers, 
which will have a developed capacity of 1,745,000 kilowatts in 1965. Portugal 
is speeding up uranium prospecting in the North, where some of the largest and 
most important deposits in Europe are believed to exist. Plans for uranium 
exploitation are also being carried out in Angola and Mozambique. Portugal 
received a U.S. swimming-pool type of atomic reactor; the country received 
also Dutch and U.S. particle accelerators for the nuclear research center ex- 
pected to be in operation next year. Companhia Portuguesa de Industrias 
Nucleares, Ltda., was formed with an initial capital of $350,000, later to be 
raised to $3.5 million. 


A contract signed by the overseas province of Guinea with the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey granted prospecting rights for three years in an off- 
shore and onshore area of 11 million acres, with a possible two-year extension. 
Exploitation rights for oil discovered in the area was for 40 years, subject 
to a 20-year extension. The company was to spend a minimum of $7 million in 
the next five years, and Guinea would be entitled to 50% of the net profits. 


MEXICO 


During April, the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI--government 
party) was faced with provincial political troubles reminiscent of the 
December and February disturbances in the states of Tamaulipas and Morelos. 
There the PRI central command insisted on its own candidates as opposed to 
those chosen by local groups. Current opposition to candidates for governor, 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies led to protest demonstrations in 
Aguascalientes, Baja California, Tabasco, and Chiapas. Local PRI officials 
joined with Partido Accidén Nacional (PAN) presidential candidate Luis H. 
Alvarez in denouncing PRI party centralism, symbolized by the sobre sellado 
(sealed envelope), in which the list of local candidates selected by the PRI 
central committee is sent to PRI headquarters in each state. Nomination of 
these candidates is then forced through the state conventions. PRI head 
Agustin Olachea Avilés stated flatly that these choices of candidates were 
final and irrevocable. 
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In the state of Tabasco, protest meetings, student strikes, and oppo- 
sition from the Confederacién Nacional de Campesinos (CNC--PRI peasant organi- 
zation) failed to force the PRI to reconsider gubernatorial candidate Carlos 
A. Medrazo. However, in Baja California, in spite of Olachea Avilés' stand, 
the PRI nominating convention was postponed long enough to substitute one 
senatorial and one chamber of deputies aspirant, both supported by the Con- 
federacién Regional Obrera Mexicana (CROM), with candidates more acceptable 
to the Confederacién Revolucionaria Obrera y Campesina (CROC--a leftist 
peasant and labor organization). 


The most violent opposition to a central PRI-backed candidate was in 
independent-minded Chiapas, where boycotts, strikes, and demonstrations went 
on throughout the state, protesting the selection of Herman T. Rizo for 
governor. Rizo, fearing possible violence, canceled his proposed trip to 
Chiapas. The vehemence of the opposition was surprising since he was rela- 
tively unknown in the state; there were no specific charges against him, yet 
placards read "Give us anyone but Rizo." Mexico City's Excelsior editori- 
ally pointed to this paradox as proof that the demonstrations, indicative of 
intra-PRI strife, were organized by the local PRI hierarchy, which it said 
completely controlled the politics and public opinion in the state. In 
Chiapas, as in Baja California and Tabasco, PRI state leaders wanted to be 
able to choose their own state officials. Opposition reached a climax when 
in the state capital, Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Rizo's gunmen reportedly seized an 
entire issue of a newspaper critical of him. Quiet returned when the Chiapas 
PRI postponed its nominating convention; this was taken to mean that a more 
acceptable candidate would be found. 


Protests against the PRI imposition of local candidates did not ad- 
versely affect the campaign of PRI presidential candidate Adolfo Lépez Mateos, 
who toured the northwestern states of Nayarit, Sinaloa, Baja California, and 
Sonora. Lopez Mateos promised roads, rural electrification, government aid 
for development of the fishing industry, and the equitable distribution of all 
newly-irrigated land. 


In La Paz, Baja California, industrialist Carlos Ponce M. presented Lépez 
Mateos with a report on the control of foreign investments in Mexico. Ponce 
urged the codification and reform of laws controlling foreign capital to clari- 
fy this legislation for investors and to coordinate such investment with the 
Mexican economy. Ponce asserted that most foreign investment does not help 
Mexico's standard of living, and where it does increase wealth it is only with 
the motive of obtaining greater profits. Foreign capital, he said, has led to 
chaotic economic development and has upset the balance of payments. He urged 
that foreign investment be controlled, combined with Mexican capital, and 
directed toward raising the living standard. Samuel B. Waugh, president of 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank, speaking at a meeting of the Mexican Bankers' 
Association in Acapulco, said that Mexico was one of the world's most healthy 
zones for investment, due in part to the stability of the peso. 


In the American-developed copper-mining town of Cananea, Sonora, Lépez 
Mateos expressed the hope that the copper market would improve. Groups of 
peasants raised the perennial demand that Mexico expropriate and divide the 
million-acre cattle enterprise of the Greene family, descendants of Colonel 
William Greene, founder of the Cananea Consolidated Copper Company. The 
Greene Cattle Company's Mexican lawyers have persuaded every incoming Presi- 
dent that the heavy taxes they pay are better for Mexico than another 
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unproductive, arid area of ejidos. LIdpez Mateos' cold reception in Empalme, 
Sonora, location of an important bracero-recruiting center which had just been 
closed for lack of U.S. bracero contracting, contrasted eloquently with the 
candidate's usual welcome. Lining the road near the closed center, 10,000 
unemployed agricultural workers grimly watched Lépez Mateos wave from his 
campaign bus; the silence was not broken by a single "Viva!" 


With the Empalme bracero center closed, Monterrey remained the only center 
where braceros were being contracted. Minister of the Interior Angel Carvajal 
ordered troops to evacuate 12,000 would-be braceros from Empalme and Monterrey. 
In Torreén, in the drought-stricken Laguna district, thousands of unemployed 
gathered before the headquarters of the Confederacién Nacional de Campesinos 
to demand employment. Acute rural unemployment was partly a result of the 
fact that the number of braceros contracted to work in the United States by 
April of this year was 60% less than last year as a result of the U.S. reces- 
sion. U.S. Department of Labor officials declared in Dallas, Texas, that no 
more braceros would be imported during April until U.S. sources of employment 
had been exhausted. The Cotton Growers Association, claiming that 6,000 more 
braceros are needed immediately in Texas, pointed out that U.S. urban un- 
employed will not accept farm jobs, particularly at the wages paid to braceros. 
Spokesmen for U.S. farmers employing braceros objected to a proposed agreement 
between the U.S. Department of Labor and the Mexican Government which would 
establish a minimum hourly wage of 50¢ for braceros. 


Mexican rural unemployment was related to the increasing number of 
squatters invading private land holdings. In Nayarit the squatters settled on 
small land holdings, while in Colima 2,000 armed "veterans of the Revolution" 
moved onto the 40,000-acre estate belonging to a 94-year-old Italian, Stefano 
Ghersi. As the judicial police hustled the invaders off Ghersi's land, several 
Colima politicians joined in the demand that the Ghersi estate be expropriated 
because of its size and proximity to the coast (it is unlawful for a foreigner 
to own land within 50 kilometers of the coast). There were charges that this 
invasion had been engineered by important state officials in order to get 
control of Ghersi's land which is mostly planted in coconut palms. Ghersi is 
supposed to have protected himself legally by registering his land in the 
names of several Mexicans, thus making it difficult to expropriate. There are 
apparently many land holdings larger than Ghersi's in the state which have not 
been invaded because they were not in cultivation. 


While there was talk of breaking up land held by non-Mexicans in Colima 
and Sonora, land was actually being expropriated and divided in the region 
called the Indiviso near the border city of Mexicali in Baja California. A 
large estate belonging to U.S. citizens John Merritt and William Bihler was 
broken up, together with 40,000 acres belonging to 190 Mexican landholders. 
The Mexican landholders complained that there was not enough usable land to 
support as many peasants as were already squatting on the land when it was 
divided. PAN candidate Alvarez' solution to the agrarian-political problem, 
outlined in his campaign speech in Campeche, involved replacing the ejido 
(communal land system) with private land titles. According to Alvarez, this 
would free the ejidatario from the ever-present threat of having his land 
taken away, a threat which automatically gives ejido votes to any government 
party candidate. 
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The effect of the U.S. recession on Mexico's economy was not confined 
to the agrarian sector. To counteract the result of a reduction in Mexico's 
exports to the United States, Treasury Minister Antonio Carrillo Flores 
announced at the annual Bankers Association meeting in Acapulco a bold 
policy of raising tariffs on more than half of imported items from 25% to 
400%, and lowering export duties. Automobile parts, as well as such imports 
as liquor and textiles, will be particularly affected. The quota of 
passenger cars and trucks to be assembled in Mexico was reduced by 20% and 
10% respectively for the May-November period compared to 1957. The new 
policy was aimed at cutting down on the use of foreign exchange for "luxury" 
goods and increasing exports in order to improve Mexico's balance of pay- 
ments and increase gold reserves. This would help the peso remain stable 
and reduce the danger of devaluation. Another object of the new tariff 
policy was to increase the sagging sales of Mexican manufactures. Reporters 
noted that, because of urban unemployment and the decline of retail trade, 
Mexicans were beginning to believe the charge made by agitators that the 
United States deliberately engineered a business downturn to make its 
neighbors suffer. 


Juan Sanchez Navarro, president of Mexico's Chamber of Commerce, agreed 
in principle with the new tariff policy, but criticized the raising of 
tariffs on many goods which are not produced in Mexico. New York Times 
writer Paul P. Kennedy observed that these tariffs would inevitably cause a 
considerable rise in the cost of living, even raising the prices of goods 
which are not directly affected by the tariff. Mexico City retail liquor 
and food prices went up weeks before the new tariffs were put into effect. 
Carrillo Flores announced a $16 million bond issue designed to provide PEMEX, 
the national oil company, with badly needed capital. He also said that 
income taxes would be lowered to enable companies and individuals to buy more 
locally-made machinery and goods. 


Carrillo Flores pointed to Mexico's economy in the last five years as 
being, if not the fastest growing, one of the fastest in the world. However, 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America report showed that while per- 
capita consumption of non-durable consumer goods rose 21% in the decade 1945- 
1955, virtually all of this increase took place in the Korean war boom years 
of 1950-51. After 1951, the per-capita consumption of non-durable consumer 
goods, the level of which constitutes a sensitive indicator of the real per- 
capita purchasing power of the population, declined precipitously and had 
still not regained its 1951 level by 1955.* 


The failure of wages to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living led 
to renewed wage demands and strikes. A demonstration in Mexico City's Zécalo 
(main plaza) by numerous elementary school teachers, men and women who had 
been asking for a 40% raise for nearly two years, was broken up by police 
armed with tear gas and truncheons. The teachers had tried to hold a meeting 
in the Ministry of Education but, driven off by police who locked and guarded 
the building, they gathered for a quiet demonstration in the Zécalo. When 
they refused to disperse as ordered, they were attacked by the riot squad, and 

14 teachers were jailed. The teachers' demonstration was repudiated by the 


U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, El desequilibrio en el 
desarrollo econémico latino americano: El caso de México (E/CN. 12/428, 
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executive committee of the official teachers’ union, Sindicato Nacional de 
Trabajadores de la Educacién, which criticized the "crazy" actions of this 
group known to be followers of the independent leader, Otén Salazar, who was 
labeled a Communist by Excelsior's Bernardo Ponce. Salazar organized a 
“shock brigade" which visited schools persuading teachers in an estimated 15% 
of Mexico City's elementary schools to go on strike indefinitely and to 
demand, in addition to a 40% raise and several other benefits, that the 
government punish those responsible for the police brutality. The strike 
scheduled for April 10 against the Mexican Light and Power Company (HAR, 

XI: 133) by the Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME) was avoided at the 
last minute when the company offered a 16% raise. The SME accepted, although 
it had asked for a 30% raise and a 40-hour week. 


The Second Inter-American Congress of Mine Workers, held in Mexico City, 
sent an urgent message to President Eisenhower warning of the pernicious 
effects on Latin American countries if he should follow the recommendations 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission and raise the import duty on lead and zinc. 
Mexican newspaper headlines hailed with relief and gratitude Eisenhower's 
decision to support U.S. mineral prices instead of increasing tariffs. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Following the inauguration of President Miguel Ydfigoras Fuentes in March, 
Guatemala was relatively calm politically during April, disturbed only by 
renewed claims to British Honduras. Guatemala even dragged in the question of 
ownership of the "Crown Colony" at the Geneva Conference on Territorial 
Waters. However, the latest Belize campaign did not take on diplomatic impor- 
tance until late in the month, when President Ydigoras Fuentes issued a formal 
protest against the profound discourtesy" shown him when he and a small civil- 
ian entourage were prevented by British authorities from visiting Benque Viejo, 
a small town near the Guatemalan border. Since the group had not requested 
permission to enter the colony, British troops in Belize were then alerted in 
order to prevent any disturbances provoked by the visitors. The group had 
apparently tried to enter the town on their way to a trial of leading left- 
wing politican George Price, who had recently been charged with negotiating 
with Guatemala on the sovereignty issue. On his return to Guatemalan soil, 

the President proclaimed a militant campaign to take over the colony, saying, 
"Belize will be ours by right or might." He urged members of the country's 
armed forces to keep the thought of the recovery of the territory "uppermost 
in their minds." Foreign Minister Carlos Garcfa Bauer confirmed the exist- 
ence of the latest campaign, stating that one of the causes for the effort was 
the approaching centennial of the treaty in which Guatemala ceded Belize to 
Great Britain subject to the fulfillment of certain conditions, including the 
construction of a road to the Guatemalan border from the capital of Belize. 
Guatemala had repeatedly charged that the stipulations of the agreement had 
not been met, and in 1938 declared the agreement invalid, although it con- 
stantly refused to submit the case to the Hague Court. However, Prensa Libre, 
while attacking British possession of the colony, said that the wishes of the 


people of Belize be thoroughly investigated before further steps were taken by 
Guatemala. 
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Although somewhat overshadowed by the vigorous Belize campaign, one of 
the chief presidential acts concerned his presentation of nominees for his 
successor in case of emergency. Ydigoras proposed Cristéstomo Castillo, 
Alfonso Alejos, and Clemente Marroquin Rojas. Congress chose Marroquin 
Rojas, who is notorious as Guatemala's most vitriolic newspaperman. As the 
month closed, Ydigoras visited Honduran President Ramén Villeda Morales for 
undisclosed reasons. Many sources state that the visit was arranged to dis- 
cuss plans for a meeting of the Presidents of the Central American States, to 
be held in the near future. 


General opposition to the Mexico City and Rio coffee agreements died 
down somewhat, although some Guatemalans still contended that the restrictions 
on export of the major crop continued to damage the nation's economy, even 
though they were intended to keep prices up. Minister of Agriculture Enrique 
Garcia Salas issued a statement upholding the pact, despite continued denunci- 
ations by several producers. The guaranteed minimum price for maize was 
reduced from $2.21 to $1.66 per bushel. There was no need for added incentive 
for production of a second crop; the first crop exceeded by far the amount 
usually produced. 


The oil development program once again came to the forefront with the 
announcement that the total investment in 1957 was more than $15 million. 
The exploration boom had reached the second or exploitation stage, although 
additional primary rights were still being issued and no oil discoveries were 
announced. The construction of refineries reached the actual planning stage, 
and the 1958 investment figure was placed at double the preceding year's mark. 


Minister of Education Marco Aurelio Mérida began a literacy campaign by 
appealing to Congress for desperately needed funds for the coming fiscal year. 
Although illiteracy was estimated to be 73% in 1957 (HAR, X: 562)--the high- 
est in the Central American Republics--only 12% of the budget had been 
allotted to educational purposes. Moreover, with the President's austerity 
proposal of a 20% budget reduction, the amount allocated to education would 
decrease even more. Mérida stated that more than 68% of the children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen were unable to attend school in 1957 due to the 
lack of facilities and teachers. Although supported by government funds, the 
University of San Carlos was not included in the present campaign for funds. 
The University was in the news again this month (HAR, XI: 137) as it cele- 
brated the election of Dr. Carlos Martinez Durdn as Rector. A professor of 
medicine, he previously served as the first Rector of the University after its 
reorganization in 1944, following the fall of dictator-President Ubico. 


In a series of statements dealing with the present position of the Catholic 
Church in Guatemala, Archbishop Mariano Rossell y Arellano recalled how much 
Church property had been confiscated by the country's series of anticlerical 
governments. He complained of the shortage of priests and of the increased 
activities of Protestant missionaries, of Masons, and anticlerical liberals. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador, Costa Rica, and Mexico agreed to suspend coffee exports 
temporarily at a recent meeting in Mexico City. This action was taken to help 
other signatories of the Mexico City Agreement of October 1957 which were 
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unable to dispose of their full quotas under the agreement during the five- 
month period ending March 31.(HAR, X: 585). Im El Salvador, it has been 
estimated that approximately 700,000 bags of the 1957-58 crop have been sold 
so far, leaving about 450,000 bags unsold. Coffee prices fell slightly but by 
late March remained firm between $48 and $49 per quintal (about 101 lbs.). 


Robert V. Howley, president of Tropical Radio (a United Fruit subsidiary), 
discussed with President José Marfa Lemus plans to improve telecommunications 
for the government of El Salvador. President Lemus, who learned about com- 
munications while Minister of Development, offered to support plans for 
installing radioteletype circuits between New Orleans and San Salvador. The 
Salvadorean Government has accepted the Swedish Telefonaktiebolaget L. M. 
Ericsson bid of $300,651 for furnishing and installing 2,000 new telephone 
lines and automatic central office equipment in San Salvador. Although the 


new equipment will be a help, it will not fully relieve the great shortage of 
telephones in the capital city. 


HONDURAS 


The government found itself obliged on April 2 to deny rumors of a plot 
to overthrow the regime of President Ramén Villeda Morales. Aside from this 
isolated incident, Honduran political news throughout the remainder of the 
month more directly concerned its neighbors (see NICARAGUA). As early as 
April 4, reports began to circulate indicating that Nicaraguan exiles near 
Cifuentes, Honduras, might be preparing to launch an attack upon the Somoza 
regime. In an unprecedented display of comity, Honduras granted permission 
for Nicaraguan reconnaissance aircraft to patrol the affected area, which lay 
within the disputed border zone between the two nations--contention over which 
was renewed after Honduras occupied it in February 1957 (HAR, X: 65). Asa 
result of this Nicaraguan revolutionary activity early in the month, the 
Honduran Government stated it had captured an unspecified quantity of arms, 
and had jailed six Nicaraguans. In addition, President Villeda Morales 
declared his government's official policy of "non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of Honduras' neighbors" on three separate occasions. 


Then, beginning on April 25, a series of new incidents occurred within 
Honduras affecting neighboring Nicaragua. Again, Honduras was officially 
punctilious in protecting the government of its sister republic: a Nicaraguan 
airplane which had been "hijacked" in Miami and flown to Honduras to pick up 
anti-Somoza elements was captured and all the known revolutionaries involved 
were interned. It was later reported that the government was seeking to 
deport them northward to Guatemala, farther away from their homeland--farther 
away from revolutionary temptation. As the month closed, there were no 
indications of domestic Honduran reactions to the government's technically 
"correct" attitude toward the Nicaraguan problem, but it was expected that 
Villeda Morales would be criticized by leftist groups. 


On April 30, it was announced that President Villeda Morales had held a 
lengthy conference with Guatemala's new President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes at 
San Pedro Sula, in Honduras. A communiqué, billed as the "Declaration of San 
Pedro Sula," was to be released on May 1 in both capitals simultaneously. In 
addition to any other agreements reached, it was reported that the two 
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Presidents had decided to seek a general conference of Central American Presi- 
dents at the forthcoming inauguration of Mario Echandi in San José, Costa 
Rica. 


The Tela Railroad Company's report for the calendar year 1957 was re- 
leased. The major topic discussed by this operating subsidiary of the United 
Fruit Company was the effect on banana production of Panama disease, which it 
characterized as "the most serious problem" confronting the company, declaring 
that all measures adopted to date had failed to control this epidemic. The 
report cited studies made by the company's scientists who visited plantations 
in Honduras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Panama in search of possible solutions 
to the problem. With no apparent relief in sight, it was estimated that 
banana production in Honduras would diminish gradually to an all-time low of 
six million stems by 1960. 


NICARAGUA 


No less than three separate anti-Somoza plots were reported during April, 
each with some melodramatic overtones. News of the first and third came 
principally from Honduras and the United States, while the second was reported 
exclusively from Managua, although it purportedly involved both Costa Rica and 
Panama, 


Immediately following the Easter holiday, there were reports--primarily 
in Honduras--that Nicaraguan exiles in Honduras had either concentrated along 
the border between the two countries, or had crossed over into Nicaragua for 
the purpose of overthrowing the Somoza regime. In Managua, President Luis A. 
Somoza Debayle was denying the "rumored revolutionary activity at the 
frontier," while in Washington his Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa ex- 
pressed his government's concern and its expectation that Honduras would take 
“adequate measures" to preserve the peace. At the same time, the Honduran 
Government officially reported that Nicaraguan revolutionaries had been active 
near Cifuentes and Las Manos, some 20 kilometers inside Honduras; further, 
that permission had been granted to Nicaragua to maintain aerial reconnaissance 
over the area; and finally, that the leader of the would-be revolt was Nica- 
raguan Colonel Manuel H. Gémez, whose capture and expulsion had been ordered 
by Honduran authorities. 


Two weeks later, General Anastasio D. Somoza, head of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard, called a press conference and told 50 newsmen that he had 
uncovered a plot to assassinate him. To support the charge, he presented 
Rodolfo Gémez, identified as the key figure in the alleged plot. Gémez stated 
that he had been given marksmanship training in Panama and later at the Costa 
Rican farm of long-exiled General Carlos Pasos, and that he had been furnished 
with a .38 caliber pistol for the attack. According to Gémez, he had been 
rushed to Managua on October 31, 1957 in order to carry out the plot before 
General Gomoza's U.S. trip (HAR, X: 588), but then had repented because of 
religious scruples and confessed to a priest who advised him to report to the 
authorities. Apparently nobody asked Gémez why it took almost six months for 
him to come forward with the story, and he failed to clarify that point. In 
all other details, however, he offered a long and circumstantial story which 
implicated, in addition to Pasos, Nicaraguan exiles Chester Lacayo and Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro, and Cuban Eufemio Ferndndez, identified in Havana as the 
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one-time Secret Police Chief of President Carlos Prio Socarrds. Gdémez and 
General Somoza also produced a series of "documents" purporting to corrobo- 
rate the story. No mention was made of any connection between this "plot" 

and the one previously thwarted in November 1957 (HAR, X: 587), nor did Gémez 
indicate any threat directed toward President Luis Somoza. 


As the month drew to a close, a third Gémez made melodramatic news. 
Captain Victor Manuel Rivas Gémez--escaped November plotter who was granted 
safe-conduct to El Salvador in March (HAR, XI: 141)--together with his close 
ally, Lieutenant Alf Salomén, turned up in Miami, Florida, disguised as 

LANICA pilots, stole a Douglas C-46 aircraft belonging to the Nicaraguan Air 
Line, and flew it to Los Horcones airport, in Honduras, near the Nicaraguan 
border, where a number of armed Nicaraguans, including Manuel H. Gémez (see 
above) awaited them. After the plane was loaded with men and arms, and just 
as it was set for a take-off to Nicaragua, the Honduran Air Force learned of 
the situation and forced the group to surrender. According to Colonel Osvaldo 
Lépez, Honduran Armed Forces Chief, the plane's load when captured included 
nearly 200 machine guns and enough additional rifles and ammunition to total 
$500,000 in value which he estimated adequate to equip 600 men. He was quoted 
as stating that a total of 52 persons (chiefly Nicaraguan, but also including 
some Honduran and Cuban subjects) were involved and were being held by 
Honduran authorities. 


Following up his previously declared intentions (HAR, XI: 140) President 
Somoza declared in his April 15 "State of the Nation" address his determi- 
nation to retire from the Presidency upon completion of his present term in 
1963. He also formally requested the Congress to adopt the necessary consti- 
tutional amendment to bar an incumbent President's succession by either 
himself or members of his family. Internationally, it was announced that 
Nicaragua would take charge of Dominican Republic affairs in Argentina during 
the current suspension of diplomatic relations between Ciudad Trujillo and 
Buenos Aires (see ARGENTINA). 


COSTA RICA 


President-elect Mario Echandi expressed his desire to attract foreign 
capital to Costa Rica. During April he met with cattle, mine, and oil men, 
and representatives of banana companies--especially of the United Fruit 
Company, which has carried on extensive operations in Costa Rica for a long 
time. He added that the nationalization of banks--a measure which Costa Rica 
took in 1949--had harmed foreign and national businessmen; he had campaigned 

. to modify the banking system to allow private banks to compete (HAR, X: 656; 
XI: 19). He also expressed concern over coffee prices, 20% lower than 1957. 


Elected First and Second Vice-President under Echandi were José Joaquin 
Peralta, a farmer, and Abelardo Bonilla, a professor of literature at the 
University of Costa Rica. The Tribunal Supremo de Electiones officially 
confirmed the election of the congressmen who were to take their seats on May 1 
for four-year terms. None of the parties participating in the presidential 
elections gained a parliamentary majority. Partido Unidén Nacional (Echandi's 
party) obtained 10 seats; the Partido Republicano Calderonista (of which ex- 
President Rafael Angel Calderdén Guardia is the leader), 11 seats. The others 
were Partido Liberacidén Nacional, 20; Partido Independiente, 3; and Partido 
Unién Civica Revolucionaria, 11. 
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The Inter-American Committee of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace (CAIP), a U.S. group in Washington, asked for a careful study of Costa 
Rican Ambassador Gonzalo Facio's disarmament plan for Latin America. CAIP saw 
no need for costly armed forces in Latin America, adding that an arms cut 
would permit a "vast betterment of the national economies." The Committee con- 
tinued that it was "unrealistic to propose immediate complete disarmament, but 
that gradual Latin American disarmament was more practical." 


Costa Rica's ex-President Rafael Angel Calderdén Guardia, in exile nearly 
10 years, plans to return to San José June 8, a month after the inauguration 
of President-elect Echandi, who was strongly supported by Calderén Guardia's 
followers. However, the Partido Republicano Calderonista presented its own 
candidates for the Chamber. 


President José Figueres overruled his Foreign Ministry and ordered that 
a group of touring Soviet newspapermen be given visas to Costa Rica. He in- 
structed Foreign Minister Mario Gémez who was in Mexico to arrange for the 
Costa Rican Embassy in Mexico City to grant the visas there. The embassy had 
originally agreed to issue the visas but later decided against it under 

pressure from the United States. President Figueres refused to yield to this 
pressure. 


A hostile group of university students rioted in front of the Foreign 
Ministry upon the arrival of new Cuban Ambassador Rosendo Canto Hernandez on 
April 8. The crowd cried they did not want any ambassador from Batista and 
cheered for Fidel Castro. 


Banana exports were 39% greater than in the previous year. The activities 
of Compafifa Bananera and the Chiriquf Land Co., subsidiaries of United Fruit 
Co., accounted for 25 million colones (about $3.7 million) in taxes for the 
national treasury. Under the contract signed with the Figueres administration 
the United Fruit Co. pays Costa Rica 30% of the net profits realized from 
operations within the country. In southern Costa Rica Compafifia Bananera was 
obliged to abandon 1,446 hectares of banana plants suffering from "Moko" and 
Panama disease, but 809 new hectares will be cultivated in the Quepos division. 


In answer to the question posed before the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
whether it was in the American national interest for major U.S. air carriers 
to own even a minority interest in foreign air lines, particularly in this 
Hemisphere (HAR, XI: 142), Pan American World Airways argued in behalf of its 
one-third interest in its affiliate Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses, S.A. (LACSA). 
It felt that its minority position in foreign air lines was in keeping with 
the administration's policy of encouraging U.S. investments abroad, that its 

| participation strengthened the U.S. aircraft industry, and that its position 

4 in smaller countries contributed to national defense and was an aid against 

j foreign competition. 


PANAMA 


The question of sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone which has been 
plaguing United States-Panama relations since 1903 became a lively issue in 

both countries again during April. The revival of this problem was attributed 
by some to the fact that certain aspirants to the presidency in the 1960 
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election sought to embarrass the present administration by putting pressure on 
President Ernesto de la Guardia to demand concessions from the United States. 
One major factor that brought the sovereignty question to the fore was a pe- 
tition for oil and mineral exploration rights in the Canal Zone which was 
filed at the Department of Mines by Ramén Gamboa, a member of the opposition 
Liberal Party. No mention of subsoil rights had been made in the existing 
Canal treaties, but Panama maintained for many years that the United States 
had only those rights necessary for the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the Canal. The Liberals were forcing the gov- 
ernment to take a definite stand on Canal sovereignty. If the petition were 
rejected, the Liberals might accuse the party in power of abandoning the 
traditional Panamanian policy, and if it were accepted, diplomatic relations 
with the United States were certain to become strained. 


In the United States, Representative Daniel J. Flood (Democrat-Pennsyl- 
vania), a member of the House Merchant Marine Subcommittee on the Panama Canal, 
called the petition an “impertinence" and said he was confident that respon- 
sible Panamanian authorities would reject the application. Flood had pre- 
viously made several speeches denouncing the nationalistic agitation in 
Panama and charging that there was a Communist-inspired campaign for inter- 
nationalization of the Canal. In these speeches Flood maintained that the 
United States had absolute sovereignty over the Canal and Canal Zone and that 
the U.S. Government should make a declaration to that effect. The Daughters 
of the American Revolution, at their annual meeting, resolved to support 
Representative Flood's proposal that the United States should declare 
"complete and exclusive sovereignty in perpetuity" over the Panama Canal. 
Panama's Ambassador to the United States, Ricardo M. Arias, denounced the 
proposal, declaring that any such unilateral pronouncement would be a vio- 
lation of existing treaties between the two countries. 


The second major issue which raised the question of sovereignty and 
interpretation of treaties was the proposed establishment, on Panamanian 
mountains, of radar warning stations for Canal protection. In the three 
principal treaties that were signed by Panama and the United States, there 
were pledges of mutual cooperation for the defense of the Canal. However, 
some Panama officials predicted opposition in the National Assembly to the 
granting of radar sites to the United States. 


One aspect of the Panama Canal tolls controversy, which has flared up 
periodically (HAR, VIII: 412), was settled toward the end of April when the 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the Panama Canal Company had sole discretion 
over charges for transiting the Canal. The decision came as a result of 
nearly three years of litigation between American-owned shipping companies and 
the Panama Canal Company as to the fairness of the Canal tolls. The steamship 
lines had accused the Panama Canal Company of charging excessive transit tolls 
because the latter were set to cover not only the cost of operating the Canal, 
but also the deficit arising from collateral activities which were not self- 
supporting. The two main issues of the case were these: 1) Is the Canal 
Company entitled to include the losses from its business services in setting 
the base for its toll-fixing? 2) Are the shipping lines entitled to refunds 
and do the courts have the right to direct that refunds be paid for alleged 
overcharges? These questions are raised but never answered except by impli- 
cation. In April of 1957, the U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that the Panama 
Canal Company could not require commercial shipping lines to pay more than 
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their fair share of the Zone's operating expenses. Nevertheless that court 
dismissed the companies' bid for a refund for excessive tolls. In the recent 
discussion of the tolls question, Solicitor General J. Lee Rankin, speaking 
for the government, declared that there was no legal obligation on the part 
of the government to review Canal tolls. He also said that the collateral 
activities in the Zone, such as commissaries and hotels, operated by the 
Panama Canal Company, were necessary to the operation of the Canal and that 
it would not be economically feasible to increase their charges. The unanim- 
ity of the Supreme Court ruling made it unlikely that the companies would be 
able to appeal the case again. 


The operations of the Chiriqui Land Company, a subsidiary of the United 
Fruit Company, were upset by a blowdown which would mean a loss of nearly a 
million banana stems. The damage was expected to affect not only the banana 
industry but also the Panamanian economy. 


On April 8, Alcibiades Arosemena (75), former President of Panama, died 
of a heart attack. He came to power in 1951 after President Arnulfo Arias was 
ousted by the National Guard. Arosemena had recently been Ambassador to Spain 
and France. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


April was to be the month of Fidel Castro's "total war" which, he prom- 
ised, would sweep the Batista regime from the whole island of Cuba. What 
happened was neither a war nor any total action whatever. Instead, the 
rebels' vision of Cuba with Castro at its head underwent a total reappraisal. 
Despite the failure of previous efforts, Castro had carried out a strenuous 
propaganda campaign for weeks by clandestine radio, leaflet, and word of 
mouth assuring the world that this time Batista would fall (HAR, XI: 145). 


The Castro strategy had been well spelled out in advance. The "total 
war'' would begin on April 1 and be followed by a general strike at the 
"opportune" time. Havana was to be the prime target. Easter week came with 
tension mounting higher day by day, but aside from the usual accounts of 
skirmishes, bombings, and sabotage, nothing extraordinary happened. Then on 
April 9 came the order for the supreme effort, the general strike. It failed. 
Havana had expected thousands of armed fidelistas in the streets fighting the 
police to enforce the walkout. The few hundreds who did appear were inef- 
fective and were quickly dispersed. A gas main was blown up on the Prado, 
electric power failed in some areas of the city, but property damage in 
general was no greater than on many other days of the current unrest. Some 
utility and transportation workers did not return to work on the afternoon of 
the strike call, but no industries or shops were closed. The death toll was 
said to be between 20 and 40 in Havana, with estimates exceeding 200 for all 
Cuba. Everywhere throughout the island the pattern was the same, and, despite 
feeble attempts to launch the strike again on April 10, it was conceded to be 
a complete fiasco. 


Castro's prestige plummeted as newspapermen held post-mortems. One group 
of rebels maintained that the prearranged signal to go into the streets was 
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never given. Two radio stations broadcast strike calls, but since these were 
not in accordance with orders, they were ignored. Castro's Havana lieutenant, 
Faustino Pérez, was accused of incompetence by some young rebels and of 
cowardice by others. However, it was established that many insurgent groups 
had failed to obtain the necessary arms, and he knew that it would be dis- 
aptrous to order these men to oppose the well-armed Batista forces. He 
resigned but was reinstated by Castro. Nevertheless, there was much dis- 
sension in rebel ranks, and Castro himself was attacked by the Federacién 
Estudiantid Universitaria, the student organization which he once headed at 
the University of Havana, and which, with the Cuban Directorate, had staged 
the attempt on Batista's life in March 1957 with the cooperation of the 
Auténticos (HAR, X: 125). 


The Castro failure was attributed as much to dissension, lack of organi- 
zation, and lack of arms as to Batista's strength. Batista still retained 
control and probably the loyalty of a substantial majority of the Army, the 
police force and labor, and it was more and more evident that he could not be 
displaced, for the present at least, either by arms or a general strike. In 
addition, he had reinforced his position on April 1 by having Congress vote 
him "national emergency powers," under which his dictatorship became absolute, 
adding both legislative and judicial power to his already extraordinary 
executive authority. His hold on Cuba further strengthened on April 26 by 
another extension of the suspension of constitutional guarantees, including 
censorship. In military skirmishes, whenever the men from the Sierra Maestra 
ventured a sortie, they were chased back without much difficulty. Although 
the U.S. had stopped shipping arms (HAR, XI: 146), the Army was already well 
supplied and was buying more elsewhere, particularly from the Dominican 
Republic. The delivery of five planeloads of Dominican arms, however, caused 
some 26 Cuban airline pilots to resign and seek asylum in Miami, Florida. 

They expected to be forced to fly in more arms from the same source. Rebel 
protests that the Dominican rifles were really U.S. guns which had been trans- 
shipped were promptly denied. Although the Venezuelan junta seemed sympa- 
thetic to Castro, it sent no arms. 


To meet the strike threat, some 200,000 government utility and transport 
employees were inducted into the armed forces. Some were to be issued arms, 

if necessary, to prevent walkouts. Immunity was offered to anyone who killed 
a strike leader inciting workers to leave a plant. Employers were ordered not 
to close their factories and shops on pain of jail. Finally, Eusebio Mujal, 

president of the Confederacién de Trabajadores Cubanos, threatened any member 
of organized labor with dismissal’ if he joined the strike. 


Several well-known U.S. journalists went to Cuba during the height of the 
tension to be on hand "just in case." In Havana were Jules Dubois, secretary 
of the Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American Press Association 
and correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, and Herbert L. Matthews of the New 
York Times, while Homer Bigart was representing the Times in Santiago. On 
April 5, Matthews was awarded the Polk Memorial Award of the Overseas Press 
Club of New York for his defiant initial interviews with Fidel Castro in the 
Sierra Maestra, when he singlehandedly punctured the tight Cuban censorship of 
February 1957 (HAR, X: 70) and proved that the survival of the Castro expe- 
dition was no myth. In the current threat of the general strike, censorship 
was rigidly enforced, but when the danger subsided, foreign correspondents 
were again allowed to telephone their dispatches, except for Jules Dubois. He 
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had angered the Batista government by reporting that employees of Havana's El 
Mundo had been forced at gun point to bring out the paper on April 9 when 
some workers had been suspected of wanting to strike. Although publisher 
Raoul Alfonso Gonsé denied the story, the Inter-American Press Association 
protested the discrimination against Dubois, alleging that the story was true. 
Several U.S. newspapermen were taken into "protective custody" when the 
strike threatened in Santiago, but were released after a few hours and urged 
to leave. Censorship within Cuba was still being strictly enforced at the 
end of April. 


Anti-Batista groups abroad continued their activity although much of 
their enthusiasm vanished after the strike failed. Some pointed out that 
despite censorship news of some rebel fighting continued to leak through from 
Oriente Province. Castro's New York representative, Mario Llerena, and his 
President-designate, Manuel Urrutia, did what they could to bolster rebel 
morale, Although spurned earlier by Fidel Castro, Carlos Prio Socarrds again 
offered the cooperation of his branch of the Auténticos in order to create a 
united front. At month's end there had been no reply. Hunger strikers in 
Brownsville, Texas, under Arnaldo G. Barron, who were protesting the seizure 

of their vessel, the "Orion" and its arms, as well as their own imprisonment, 
abandoned their strike and returned to New York when they were released on 

bail (HAR, XI: 146). Their sympathizers in New York and Miami, who had 

started similar strikes, soon followed suit. They were on their way to join 
Fidel Castro when seized, although they were disowned by Castro both before 

and after the Brownsville incident. In Miami, Rodolfo Masferrer (a member of 
the Cuban House of Representatives and brother of Cuban Senator Rolando 
Masferrer, both strong Batista supporters) was beaten by anti-Batista Cubans 
near the airport. Several other acts of violence were reported in the Miami 
area involving rival groups of Cuban exiles. Because the Cuban situation had 
often involved the U.S. recently, Democratic Senator Wayne L. Morse of Oregon 
proposed a Senate "fact finding mission" to study the problems involved. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. op- 
posed such an inquiry, however, asserting that it would be considered an 
"unwarranted intervention in their (Cuban) internal affairs.'"' Other remarks 

in the United States ranged from a statement by commentator Eric Sevareid 

that the Castro movement appeared to be founded on "freedom and democracy" and 
would probably survive despite reverses, to a warning on the part of commen- 
tator Fulton Lewis, Jr. to beware the Communist espousal of Fidel Castro 
announced early in April. Castro partisans repudiated this support as being 
unsolicited and unwanted. 


The Batista-Castro showdown helped to clarify the economic outlook. More 
j than 4.5 million Spanish long tons of the 5.5 million ton sugar quota had been 
‘ harvested by the end of April, and there remained little doubt that the full 

: amount could be reached easily. Losses from the cane-burning by rebels, once 
4 expected to reach 100,000 tons, were being described as "negligible." Sugar 

4 prices, however, were somewhat lower after the threat of destruction by burn- 
j ing had passed. In the world market in January, sugar was selling at around 
3.67¢ per pound, but at the end of April it had dropped to 3.42¢. These 
prices compared with about 4¢ per pound in April 1957. 


‘ The government announced the budget total for 1958-59 at $381 million, up 
$34 million from the 1957-58 figure. Although detailed allotments for the 
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various departments had not yet appeared, it was freely asserted that most of 
the increase had been made necessary by military operations against the 
rebels. 


The nickel mines at Nicaro and Moa Bay at the eastern end of Cuba were 
in the news again in April. In the case of Nicaro, the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Government Operations subcommittee was delving into why the 
processing plant there had not been sold so as to remove the U.S. Government 
from the nickel mining business which it had entered during World War II. 
Investigation revealed that the principal reason was that the Freeport Sulphur 
Co. held a long-term contract with the government to furnish ore from the 
Freeport mines at a royalty of $1.73 per ton, a rate considered too high at 
current prices. A legal battle to renegotiate the contract was in progress, 
and this had frightened away prospective bidders, one of which was likely to 
be Freeport Sulphur itself. At Moa Bay, Freeport Sulphur Co. was building a 
$119 million plant to process ores which it owned there, but which would be 
refined by a new process which it developed at Port Nickel, Louisiana. The 
government had contracted to buy nickel and cobalt from this operation at 74¢ 
and $2.00 per pound respectively, but the business recession had caused a drop 
in the price of nickel. The investigators of the subcommittee were expected 
to examine this contract also. A group of Castro's men occupied the Nicaro 
area for a few hours early in April but retired without causing any damage, 
asserting that Castro had no desire to disrupt the activities of foreign enter- 
prises. 


The Cuban school board system was a victim of the fight between Batista 
and the rebels. The local boards were said to shelter anti-Batista elements 
in several parts of the island. They were not removable under ordinary laws, 
but Batista used his emergency powers to dismiss the entire list. 


In the international world of gambling and gangsters, the state of Nevada 
was warning its gamblers to end their Cuban business tie-ups in the new hotel 
casinos. The Nevada authorities were not worried about revolutionary contami- 
nation, but they apparently feared that their young men might soil their 
reputations by associating with certain unsavory New York gangsters who were 
also interested in Cuban gambling. The Nevada investment in Havana was said 
to be only $400,000. 


HAITI 


The first diplomatic assassination in Washington history took place on 
April 14 when André Toussaint, First Secretary of the Haitian Embassy shot and 
killed the Embassy's Minister Counselor, Samuel Devieux. Toussaint, 39, a 
well-educated former army lieutenant, had been appointed by ex-President Paul 
Magloire. Despite the turbulent state of Haitian politics, he had remained 
with the embassy in Washington for two and a half years. The morning of the 
shooting, Ambassador Luc Fouché informed Toussaint that he had been ordered 
to return home for discharge from the diplomatic service. Toussaint had 
married Vera Daniels Gray, a United States Government secretary just two days 
before he shot Devieux, but a Haitian Embassy spokesman said that Toussaint's 
marriage to an American had nothing to do with his recall. Devieux, a dis- 
tinguished educator in Haiti, had been assigned to the embassy recently (HAR, 
XI: 26). The apparent motive for the killing was resentment on the part of 
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Toussaint who felt that Devieux had been responsible for his recall. Under 
international agreement, a diplomat involved in a crime has diplomatic im- 
munity unless his government waives that privilege. Toussaint was returned 
to Haiti to be tried there. 


The Port-au-Prince daily newspaper, the Haiti-Miroir, announced that it 
would protest to the Inter-American Press Association the jailing of its 
publisher Albert Occenad and political columnist Daniel Hatry. The two news- 
papermen were arrested after the publication of an article supposedly condemn- 
ing the Army. The article claimed that the Army had taken part in a “night- 
of-terror" plot to intimidate the mother of the Prefect of Port-au-Prince, 
René La Forest. The opposition had been complaining for some time that 
certain of its members had been similarly treated. 


The Dominican Republic government radio claimed in April that Communists 
were infiltrating all branches of the Haitian Government in order to control 
them eventually. The Dominican radio kept up a series of attacks on Haiti 
ever since former Haitian Army chief General Antonio Kebreau disappeared from 
the Dominican Embassy where he had sought refuge following his expulsion from 
office (HAR, XI: 147). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The culmination of Argentina's running fight with the Dominican Republic 
came on April 10 when the Aramburu government suspended diplomatic relations 
with Trujillo's government (see ARGENTINA). The official announcement said 
that the action was taken in view of "the interference in the political 
affairs of Argentina, from Ciudad Trujillo, of ex-dictator Juan Domingo Perén, 
who fled there from Venezuela" (HAR, XI: 149). A day later, the Dominican 
Government ordered the cessation of diplomatic relations with Argentina, 
charging that nation with “incorrect conduct." In Ciudad Trujillo, the 
government announced that it would extend the Dominican visa of Perén for an 
indefinite period, and that the ex-dictator was welcome to stay in the country 
as long as he wished. However, the charges and countercharges between the two 
countries were not ended by the rupture of diplomatic relations. As a final 
gesture, A Dominican Republic communiqué claimed that Julio Negre, acting 
Argentina Chargé d'Affaires in Ciudad Trujillo before the break, was actually 
a secret policeman assigned to "get" Perén. 


The United States found itself involved in the shipment of five plane- 
loads of arms which were flown from Ciudad Trujillo to Batista's government in 
Cuba. If the arms were of U.S. manufacture and were originally shipped to the 
Dominican Republic under the provisions of the Mutual Security Act, trans- 
shipment to Batista would violate Dominican pledges made pursuant to the Act. 
The Mutual Security Act provides for the shipment of arms to Latin American 
countries for the sole purpose of hemispheric defense. There existed, however, 
the pessibility that the weapons were of Dominican manufacture, the product of 
the small arms factory at San Cristébal (HAR, VIII: 218). No official 
results of the U.S. investigation of the situation had been announced by the 
end of the month, but informally the weapons were being called "Cristobales" 
in Cuba. 
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The Dominican Ambassador to the United States, Manuel de Moya Alonso, 
commented on the continuing controversy surrounding the living expenses of 
Lieut. Gen. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, Jr. (HAR, XI: 148). Moya, speaking 
through the Dominican Republic Information Center in New York City, said that 
young Trujillo pays hiw "own expenses" while attending school at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. The Ambassador's statement was issued in refutation of recent 
charges in both Congress and the press that U.S. aid to the Dominican Republic 
should be re-examined in the light of young Trujillo's expenses in the United 
States. - 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, as an outgrowth of 
a mission to the Dominican Republic and a meeting in Brussels, wrote to the 
Dominican Secretary of Labor and made the following three charges: "Freedom 
of association does not exist in the Dominican Republic,...Collective bargain- 
ing does not exist in the Dominican Republic,...According to the findings of 
the mission, forced labor is practiced on certain sisal plantations and in 
rice fields."' Within a few days, Dr. Eduardo Read Barreras, Dominican Secre- 
tary of Labor, declared that there was absolute freedom of association in his 
country. Answering the charge of forced labor, Read Barreras said that the 
government had for some time been rectifying the conditions on the sisal plan- 
tations and in the rice fields, ventures which he said function as private 
corporations and are normally beyond direct government control. 


Economic news from the Republic was focused on the announcement that oil 
had been discovered in Azta Province on the south-central coast. Investi- 
gations are currently being made to see if the Azua strike is a commercially 
exploitable deposit. Work continued on the new $9 million airport being 
built outside of Ciudad Trujillo at Punto Caucedo. The field, designed to 
handle the largest jet aircraft, will be connected to the capital by a new 
superhighway which will cost an estimated additional $3 million. During 
April, Westinghouse Electric International announced that it would begin con- 
struction as soon as possible on a $3 million electric power plant in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


PUERTO RICO 


Commonwealth Resident Commissioner Fernés Isern scheduled talks with 
officials of the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare to 
find out if the government had changed its position regarding proposals to 
increase federal aid to Puerto Rican assistance programs. Ferndéds Isern 
presented bills proposing that Puerto Rico be considered a State for deter- 
mining the amount of money in direct aid to be appropriated, that the limit of 
$5 million for Social Security programs be removed and that federal unemploy- 
ment insurance be extended to the island. Although Department officials 
agreed to review their objections, they expressed opposition to an increase in 
the Social Security appropriations, reminding Fernés Isern that a 25% increase 
had been previously granted. The Resident Commissioner left the meetings with 
hope that a "new formula" might be found. 


Commonwealth Labor Secretary Fernando Sierra Berdecfa and Fernés Isern 
testified before a House Labor and Education Subcommittee and urged a change 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act to provide for single reviews every two years 
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because annual wage revisions are upsetting business, reducing the bargaining 
powers of the unions and slowing down industrial expansion. 


Because Puerto Rico is performing an important role in the Technical Aid 
Program for Latin America, officials of the State Department revealed that the 
U.S. plans to increase its expenditures in Puerto Rico for 1959 by $70,000 and 
to employ more Puerto Rican technicians for assignments to Latin American 
countries. 


An extensive agricultural aid program was inaugurated to combat the ef- 
fects of the recession. The local office of the Federal Agricultural Housing 
Administration, directed by C. C. Stubbs, announced a broad program to ease 
credit and to make loans available to the owners of small farms and ranches, 
previously not included, for construction and repairs of property. A great 
number of nonagricultural workers are also eligible for loans. 


To stimulate exploration and drilling, Puerto Rican oil and gas regu- 
lations were changed. The major revisions were 1) extension of exclusive 
prospecting permits from three to a maximum of ten years; 2) extension of 
lease permits from 20 to 40 years for a maximum of 70 years with renewal, and 
3) elimination of checkerboard 64-hectare lease system in favor of a 1,344- 
hectare (approximately 3,360 acres) lease system. Under "Operation Bootstrap" 
oil producers are exempt from local and federal taxes (Puerto Rico is outside 
the federal district). Because Puerto Rico has free access to U.S. markets, 
production can be freely marketed without tariff or import duties. Maritime 
Oil Co. of Houston, Texas, headed by David L. Gordon, was the first applicant 
to be approved for prospecting under the revised program, and to be granted 
oil and gas rights over 200,000 acres on the southern coast of the island. 


A loss of $36 million is anticipated in the sugar and molasses industry. 
The estimated one million tons to be produced by the present crop will fall 
224,000 tons short of the 1958 quota. In addition, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has calculated a $1 million loss in the shipment of sugar from 
Puerto Rico to the United States. Investigations failed to reveal a definite 
cause for the loss; changes in humidity, broken sacks and technical variations 
in weighing methods did not account for the total loss. 


Governor Mufioz Marin opened the $9.5 million thermo-electric plant in 
Guayanilla. By the end of the year a second generator will be installed to 
produce 88,000 K.W. The government expects to collect about $50 million in 
import taxes in 1958; during the first half of April $4.5 million was re- 
ceived. The Government Development Bank announced a reduction of 1/2% in 
interest rates on all new loans, including those made in February. The 
National Association of Beverage Importers Inc. announced that during 11 months 
of 1957 (December report was not available) 49,000 more proof gallons bad 
Puerto Rican rum were sold in the United States than in 1956. 


Rumors that Luis A. Ferré, vice president of the Partido Estadista Re- 
publicano (PER), had plans to form a new political party were denied by PER 
President, Miguel Angel Garcia Méndez. Any dissidence within the party was 
also denied. After a meeting with the president of the Mayors' Association, 
Governor Mufioz Marin stated that he favored any amendment, approved by the 
Legislature, which would clarify the law concerning causes for dismissal of a 
mayor by the Municipal Commission. 
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A series of public conferences within each school district was held under 
the direction of the Department of Public Instruction to discuss the system of 
education and the areas in which improvement or enrichment is needed. Reports 
will be submitted to the central committee for study. 


The Second Musical Festival of Pablo Casals was held in the theater of 
the University of Puerto Rico. Maestro Casals himself performed in several 
programs which also featured pianists Rodolf Serkin, Eugene Istomin y Jests 
Maria Sanromaé, violinist Isaac Stern and soprano Victoria de los Angeles. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


As political groups were preparing for their May conventions, many ob- 
servers doubted that the present political unity could be preserved much 
longer. Most felt, however, that the truce would be maintained, if only be- 
cause the future of democracy in Venezuela depended upon it. Leaders of the 
three principal parties, Romulo Betancourt of Accién Democratica, Rafael 
Caldera of the Comité para la Organizacién Polftica de Elecciones Indepen- 
dientes (COPEI - the Christian Socialist, i.e., Catholic Action group), and 
Jévito Villalba of Unién Republicana Democrdtica, had come to realize that the 
chief cause for their 1948 downfall was their own lack of unity against oppor- 
tunist elements in the armed forces. They now agreed that a coalition candi- 
date for President, although leaving no choice to the voters, would bring to 
the country a period of tranquillity while the foundations of a truly demo- 
cratic government were being laid during the next five or six years. 


Notwithstanding their avowed unity, political leaders did not agree upon 
some aspects of the coming election. There was talk of repealing the law 
making it mandatory to vote, but Villalba insisted that obligatory voting 
should be maintained, declaring that it was essential to insure a democratic 
election. Undoubtedly, however, the subject of greatest disagreement was the 
selection of the coalition candidate. The consensus was that if it were to 
be a party man, Rafael Caldera would probably be chosen. Among the indepen- 
dents, industrialist Eugenio Mendoza of the Government Junta was gaining 
popularity. Some minority groups, such as the Socialists, rejected the idea 
of a coalition candidate altogether. They believed that an election with a 
single powerful candidate would be no more democratic than the December plebi- 
scite held by the Pérez Jiménez government. The only solution, according to 
the minorities, was to select two or three candidates who would represent 
widely diversified interests in the country. 


The Government Junta, sensing the growing impatience of the people in 
this period of government rehabilitation, repeated in mid-April their promise 
to hold the long-awaited election before the end of 1958. Larrazdbal declared 
that the junta intended to turn over the government to the President-elect on 
April 19, 1959. The junta also announced that the election law which had been 
in preparation for several weeks was expected to be finished early in May. 
Nevertheless, powerful factions still seemed determined to sabotage the junta's 
carefully laid plans. On April 28, Larraz4bal announced the removal of 
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Assistant Chief of Staff Lt. Colonel Hugo Trejo, a leader of the abortive 
January 1 uprising against Pérez Jiménez. Reports indicated that Colonel 
Trejo's dismissal was a result of his recent appearances at political rallies. 
In making the action public, Larrazdbal said that "political activity is not 
compatible with military functions." He went on to warn that the junta was 
determined to prevent resurgency of the military in politics. Perhaps in 
order to allay doubts as to the sincerity of the junta, he added that the 
election would be held definitely on November 30, and that he would retire to 
civilian life upon inauguration of the President-elect next April. Latin 
American navies have traditionally been less political than the armies, and 
observers hoped that army officers would heed the advice of Rear Admiral 
Wolfgang Larrazdbal. 


Although the Patriotic Junta, a political coalition group under the 
leadership of Patricio Ojeda, had declared its support of Fidel Castro's 
revolutionary movement against President Batista of Cuba, the Venezuelan 
Government denied reports of having aided the Cuban rebels, and officially 
was maintaining friendly relations with the Cuban Government. The reports 
were believed to have been started by Cuban political exiles in Venezuela 
who were attempting to strengthen Castro's position by weakening ties 
between the two governments. 


Planning an indefinite stay in the United States, on April 9 former 
President Marcos Pérez Jiménez purchased a $400,000 mansion in Miami Beach. 
Late that evening the adjoining residence was dynamited in an apparent 
attempt to assassinate him. No one was injured by the explosion, which was 
attributed to Venezuelan or Cuban revolutionaries. Pérez Jiménez had 
declared earlier in April, in a statement to the reactionary Diario de Nuevo 
York, that he had no intention of interfering in Venezuelan politics while 
residing in the United States. He added that if he left Venezuela at the time 
and in the manner in which he did so, "it was only to give an opportunity to 
others to solve the political situation of the moment." He also declared that 
he would obey U.S. laws restricting activities of political exiles better than 
any other exiled Venezuelan had done before him. 


Despite protests from the Venezuelan Government, in March Washington put 
into effect additional "voluntary" restrictions on U.S. oil imports (HAR, 
XI: 152). Nevertheless, independent oil producers in the United States were 
putting increasing pressure upon the government to impose mandatory curbs, in 
the belief that there were still too many loopholes in the voluntary program 
to make it truly effective. Venezuelan Foreign Minister Oscar Garcia 
Velutini declared in an interview on April 7 that his country was considering 
measures to be taken to maintain the “economic balance" between the two 
countries. However, his remarks were not interpreted to mean that Venezuela 
planned to retaliate to the U.S. cutbacks, nor did recent increases by the 
Venezuelan Government in import tariffs on some textiles and prepared foods 
seem to have any connection with the matter. 


The Creole Petroleum Company announced the results of a new survey aimed 
at stressing the importance of trade between the United States and Venezuela. 
According to the report, Venezuela is now the United States' best customer in 
Latin America. U.S. exports to Venezuela reached $1,500 million in 1957, or 
24 times the pre-war average from 1935-1939, and four times the 1948-1954 
average. The report added that "the greatest factor in that development is 
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the Venezuelan policy of dedicating income from oil to economic and social 
development, and, in general, to diversification of the economy." According 
to the report, vehicles and metal products showed the greatest increase in 
1957, with exports of those materials to Venezuela valued at $493 million in 
1957, a 59% increase over 1956. 


COLOMBIA 


April began in an atmosphere of growing uncertainty regarding the presi- 
dential candidates for the 1958-62 term, although the election was fixed for 
May 4. A powerful current of public opinion representing the virtually 
unanimous preference of those seeking a return to democratic institutions and 
tranquillity, Liberals and Conservatives alike, favored the candidacy of 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, chief architect of political peace and director of the 
civic campaign that overthrew the Rojas Pinilla dictatorship. 


Nevertheless, the Liberals' pledge to vote for a Conservative candidate 
was still in effect. There might have been no problem in keeping this promise 
and electing Guillermo Leén Valencia, but Laureano Gomez vetoed Valencia, 
splitting the Conservatives into three groups, of which his own was the most 
powerful, and making himself become the undisputed "great elector." 


When Gomez suggested that the candidate be Lleras, the Liberal leader, 
Conservative circles were momentarily thrown into confusion. Meanwhile the 
Liberals began searching for a solution to the problem. Not being able to 
elect Valencia over the veto of Gémez for fear of a new outbreak of violence 
in the country, even though the choice would represent the verdict of an 
authentic majority, they began looking for names that would instill national 
confidence. The Liberals proposed the Conservative Pedro Nel Ospina Vasquez, 
and the Conservatives rejected it. They selected then, from the list of names 
sent by Gémez' group, the engineer and industrialist Hernando Gémez Tanco, 
well known for his integrity, patriotism, and practical outlook, but who has 
had little experience in political affairs. He excused himself for reasons of 
health, and the problem was again left unsolved. 


At this juncture, a group of prominent persons in Medellin, both Liberals 
and Conservatives, on their own initiative began to circulate a petition for 
the candidacy of Alberto Lleras Camargo. This example was followed with great 
enthusiasm in Bogota, and shortly by almost the entire population of Colombia. 
The whole country recognized that this expression of popular acclaim merited 
more authority than any party or pact. The international press considered it 
an act of superlative good sense, but the logic of the case lay in the fact 
that in such difficult circumstances the country was to be led by the man who 
had done most to retrieve its lost heritage of republican institutions, and 
who had a spotless reputation for honesty as well as extraordinary international 
prestige. 


At first Lleras Camargo resisted the bid stating that without the unified 
support of all segments of the Conservatives it would be almost impossible to 
govern the country with success. "If that union is not achieved," he said, 
“the country is heading for an immense disaster. The president who is elected 
under such circumstances will be nothing more than a witness to the disaster, 
and I do not want to be that citizen." 
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The search continued for a Conservative candidate, but he was not found. 
Those opposed to Liberalism and the bipartisan alliance insisted that the 
elections be postponed, but the military junta refused, reiterating that it 
was determined to hand over power on August 7. The Conservative convention 
tried to rebel against Gémez and limit his powers in the presidential debate, 
but he finally declared his support for Lleras and recommended that all 
Conservatives do the same. 


Lleras then concluded that, in spite of his being a Liberal, he was, 
nevertheless, also the man best suited to represent as President the inter- 
ests of the Conservatives, since the division in that party had made it 
impossible for them to unite behind a single candidate. He then declared 
that he proposed to govern for the benefit of all Colombians. He resigned as 
head of the Liberal party, which was put in charge of a junta composed of 
Luis Lépez de Mesa, Carlos Lleras Restrepo, and Jorge Uribe Marquez. 


As soon as Lleras accepted the candidacy, Guillermo Leén Valencia with- 
drew, declaring at the same time his support of the movement of national 
unity behind Lleras. Prior to this situation, the Falangist movement of 
Gilberto Alzate Avendafio, which had succeeded in unifying the discontent of 
those who had benefited under the dictatorship, attracted some intolerant 
Conservatives in an opposition bloc which was organized to oppose Lleras with 
the presidential candidacy of Jorge Leyva, former Minister of Public Works 
under Gomez. The followers of Leyva began a political campaign that sought, 
through violence, to postpone the presidential elections. In San Gil, to the 
cry of "Viva Leyva," a group of armed civilians took over the city, while in 
Bogota there were new terrorist attempts. Those anarchic movements were 
controlled, however, in a few hours. 


Meanwhile, ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla went from the Canaries to Lisbon 
with a group of friends and then flew to Bermuda. At the same time in New 
York a business representative of the Rojas Pinilla family chartered a four- 
engined plane from General Airways for the purpose of taking "a Colombian 
citizen" from Bermuda to the Dominican Republic. The plane flew toward 
Bermuda, but the Captain, Bill Taylor, and his copilot, suspecting that they 
were being deceived, and that they might be forced to proceed to an unknown 
destination, returned to New York. This occurred even while certain official 
elements who had stimulated the recent violence were preparing a coup d'état 
for early May. Colombian authorities, nevertheless, did not ignore Rojas 
Pinilla's trip to the Caribbean, and declared through the chief of the in- 
telligence service, Colonel Alejandro Londofio, that the ex-dictator would be 
imprisoned if he stepped on Colombian soil. The press insisted, at the same 
time, that the Rojas Pinilla family should be tried for abuse of power, and 
for all the other crimes of which they were accused. 


All these happenings continued to foster a great uncertainty in the 
economic field which was faced with problems brought about by the drop in 
coffee prices, the high cost of living, the abandonment of farms, and the 
terrorist assaults on the cities. In order to obtain aid from the United 
States, the government sent a commission headed by Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations Carlos Sanz de Santamaria and composed of former Presidents Alfonso 
Lépez and Mariano Ospina Pérez, former Ministers of Finance Antonio Alvarez 
Restrepo and Rafael Delgado, and the manager of Banco de la Reptblica, Ignacio 
Copete Lizarralde. Its task in the United States was to try to obtain an 
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extension of the commercial loan and some aid in overcoming the difficult cir- 
cumstances facing the country. The delegates met with Secretary of State 
Dulles, who assured them of the good intention of the U.S. Government to help 
Colombia, and with Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. 
Rubottom, Jr. The results of the meetings were not made known and it was 
possible that the United States might postpone its decisions until the politi- 
cal situation had normalized and an atmosphere of confidence had been estab- 
lished. This prudent action can be explained by, among other things, the 
recent discovery that the commercial debt was $100 million greater than that 
announced before the fall of Rojas Pinilla. 


Plans were continued, meanwhile, to conserve foreign exchange, to back 
the national currency, and to pay pending installments on governmental debts. 
Minister of Public Works Roberto Salazar Gémez suggested the creation of an 
enterprise to rebuild and repair agricultural machinery in the country, saying 
that this measure could save about $10 million annually. A commercial agree- 
ment was made with Syria to exchange coffee for wheat in a quantity amounting 
to $1 million. 


The peso dropped sharply, passing the mark of eight per dollar, and then 
rose to 7.65 per dollar in the free market at the end of April, registering 
a net decline of 20 points for the month. This was about the same drop which 
had occurred in March. 


Alvaro Diaz, one of the founders of the Flota Mercante Gran-Colombiana, 
was reappointed general manager of the organization at the annual stockholders 
meeting. He disclosed much favorable data regarding development of the fleet. 
It is now trading with 32 nations and 90 ports, following 10 different routes 
and using 35 ships, 27 of which belong to the enterprise. The most recent 
units were bought from Germany and Spain with coffee proceeds. Stockholders 
received dividends of 6%, and a reserve was established for the purpose of 
purchasing new ships. This was the only venture in Colombia that did not 
suffer during the dictatorship. 


Thirty-two Colombians who had been prisoners, suffering tortures in 
Venezuelan cells during the Pérez Jiménez government, returned to Colombia. 
They said that there were still 72 Colombians in Venezuelan prisons. It was 
not clear why they had been released. 


Minister of Foreign Relations Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, who headed the 
financial delegation to Washington, was invited to make the principal address 
commemorating the tenth anniversary of the Organization of American States. 
He proposed that a conference of the foreign ministers of all the American 
countries be held in Bogota. During his return trip to Bogota, he visited 
El Salvador as a guest of honor. 


German Arciniegas, former Minister of Education, columnist of El Tiempo 
of Bogota, author of several books on the history of the Americas, and 
professor at Columbia University in New York, was suggested as a candidate 
for the presidency of UNESCO. The suggestion was well received by the press 
throughout the Americas, although Arciniegas was also being proposed for some 
important post in the Lleras Camargo administration. 
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The International Law Commission of the United Nations, which had been 
seeking a codification of laws pertaining to territorial waters and freedom 
of the seas, closed its nine-week conference at Geneva during the month with- 
out solving many pertinent problems, among them the one involving the limits 
of territorial waters. Ecuador, Chile, Peru, and Costa Rica, which advanced 
their 200-mile offshore rights claim in the 1952 Santiago Declaration, worked 
hard to get the conference to recognize their claims to such a zone. In spite 
of their efforts however, most of the more influential powers of the Western 
Hemisphere decided to continue to recognize the traditional three-mile limit. 
The four Latin American countries, however, declared that they will continue 
to enforce the 200-mile offshore limit until a more just and sensible solution 
to the question is reached (HAR, V: No. 8; No. 12; VI: No. 4; VII: No. 9). 


Five Cuban exiles forced their way into the Cuban Embassy in Quito, 
causing a temporary disturbance but no real harm. The five exiles, who 
recently arrived from Cuba, called at the embassy asking to see the ambassa- 
dor, who was not there at the time. The Cubans were refused admittance, but - 
two of them managed to scale a wall and forced the major-domo to unlock 
several doors. Once inside, they made their way to the balcony and hung two 
revolutionary flags beside the Cuban standard. When Ambassador Vicente 
Valdez Rodriguez returned some time later, the exiles handed him a document 
protesting the Cuban Government's recent actions in Cuba. They were later 
arrested by police. Jorge Garcia, Undersecretary of Foreign Relations, 
expressed the Ecuadorean Government's apologies for the incident. 


The Ministry of the Treasury announced recently that a decree to elimi- 
nate the tobacco monopoly will soon be ready for the President. The govern- 
ment hopes to reduce leaf imports by taking steps to encourage domestic 
production. Cigarette manufacturers will have to use at least 20% of 
domestic leaf in their products, and this percentage will be increased 
yearly. Cigarette retail prices will continue to be controlled by the Min- 
istry of Economy, and will not be raised above present levels. 


Heavy rains in the coastal regions of the country recently hampered 
banana cutting and shipping. These conditions intensified the need to speed 
up control of Sigatoka disease. The appearance of a caterpillar plague on 
some plantations brought some quick action by growers, who ordered texaphane 
bags and spray in an effort to prevent serious crop damage. Despite these 
unfavorable developments in the banana industry, coastal agricultural pros- 
pects were generally encouraging. Heavy cacao shipments were reported at 
Guayaquil, and some newly developed coffee plantations have started producing 
for export. Production of both cacao and coffee are expected to exceed last 
year's crops. 


Announcement that a new refinery was to be built at La Libertad on the 
Santa Elena Peninsula by the end of 1958 was an important development in the 
nation's oil industry as it will make the country self-sufficient in refined 
petroleum products. The new refinery will include a 7,700-bbl. crude- 
distillation unit and a 6,000-bbl. thermal cracking plant. These will be 
built and engineered by Procon Ltd. for Anglo-Ecuadorean Oilfields Ltd., 
largest oil producing company in the country. In exchange for the project, 
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the government extended the life of a 320-square-mile concession in Santa 
Elena. Under the new terms, the concession rights will expire in 1977 with an 
option to an additional 10-year extension. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The mortality rate for Peruvian foreign ministers appeared to be on the 
increase as President Manuel Prado replaced veteran diplomat Victor Andrés 
Belaunde (HAR, XI: 38) with Rail Porras Barrenechea, who became the third 
person to preside over the foreign office in 1958. Porras was known as a 
historian who specialized in border questions; as an opposition Senator, he 
had been sympathetic toward the Apristas. In other cabinet changes, Antonio 
Pinilla Sdnchez Concha became Labor Minister, replacing Ricardo Elias Aparicio, 
who took over the Interior and Police ministry from Jorge Fernandez Stoll. 
Belaunde resigned after his plan for a coalition cabinet was officially re- 
jected. La Prensa of Lima, however, suggested editorially that the adminis- 
tration had taken its cue from Belaunde when it tapped Porras and nonpartisan 
Pinilla for cabinet posts. It added that the cabinet switch was calculated to 
regain the support of independent voters, lost because of the administration's 
"deplorable" financial policy during its first 18 months in office (the sol 
has depreciated from 19 to 23 to the dollar and inflation has plagued the 
country). 


New Labor Minister Pinilla, an industrial relations specialist, had a 
chance to prove his mettle as Peru was again strike-riddled. The 6,000 Inter- 
national Petroleum Company (Standard of New Jersey) workers at Talara, 
Lobitos, and other petroleum-producing centers, having accepted a government - 
authorized 15% wage increase, ended a 3l-day strike on April 14. Some 12,000 
construction workers in Lima staged a four-day walkout to reinforce their 
demands for higher wages and other benefits. On April 7 the Communist- 
dominated Federacién de Choferes del Peru (taxis, trucks, and buses) called a 
nationwide strike to protest a 1.5¢ per gallon gasoline tax increase levied to 
finance a $50 million highway construction program (HAR, X: 544) and a re- 
tirement fund for drivers. The strike had little support in Lima, but 
Arequipa's general strike, called in sympathy with the drivers' demands and 
affecting some 15,000 workers, paralyzed the second largest city in Peru. A 
similar strike in Cuzco got out of control, and the ancient Inca capital fell 
into the hands of Communist-formed "People's Militias." In order to prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed, police and troops remained in their barracks on April 10 
and 11, until troop reinforcements were flown in from Lima. The government's 
offer to study the strikers' demands ended the strike., Labor Ministry pro- 
posals failed to satisfy the demands of bank employees for salary boosts, 
causing the country's 8,000 bank employees to leave their jobs. The strike, 
which started April 17, had not been settled at the end of the month (HAR, 

X: 263). Meanwhile, the Senate majority presented a bill allowing the chief 
executive broader powers to deal with subversive activities. 


Peruvian business circles reportedly are uneasy over what the United 
States will do about lead and zinc. The suspense involved and the constant 
outpouring of official and editorial comment made it seem that the United 
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States was playing "cat and mouse" with the nation's economic system. Finally 
the U.S. Tariff Commission submitted a 120-page lead and zinc report to 
President Eisenhower. While the six members of the Tariff Commission unani- 
mously decided that the U.S. lead and zinc industry had been hurt by metals 
imports, they split 3-3 on a remedy for the situation. The Republicans favored 
import quotas of 221,700 short tons of unmanufactured lead and 325,600 tons of 
unmanufactured zinc yearly, equal to 50% of annual lead and zinc imports during 
the 1953-1957 base period. They also favored the maximum permissible tariff 
increases (2.55¢ per pound of lead and 2.1¢ per pound of zinc) on the metals 
allowed under the quota. The Democrats, however, called the proposed restric- 
tions "excessive," protesting that both tariff increases and quotas would be 
"redundant" and would represent "overimplementation of remedial measures." 
Democratic commissioners voted against quotas of any type but did urge duty 
increases of 2.12¢ per pound on pig lead and of 1.75¢ per pound on slab zinc. 
The Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American States, in 
forwarding the lead and zinc tariff hike problem to the United Nations, 
remarked that both U.S. duty increases or import quotas would have the effect 
of transferring the burden of any necessary adjustment "to foreign producers 
of the metals," accentuating the present decline in production and income. 

It was reported that U.S. lead and zinc tariffs could bring unnecessary un- 
employment to more than 20,000 miners and create a serious foreign exchange 
problem in Peru. 


Foreign capital continued to play its role in the economic development 
of Peru. Some $15 million of French capital was involved in the construction 
of the $60 million iron and steel works at Chimbote and the Cafidn del Pato 
hydroelectric plant on the Santa River. This project, marking the entrance of 
Peru into the "Steel Age," was inaugurated by President Prado on April 21. An 
initial annual production of about 60,000 metric tons of iron and steel was 
anticipated. (Peruvian iron and steel imports during the last two years have 
averaged 135,000 metric tons.) The 25,000 kilowatt production at Cafién del 
Pato would be increased to 150,000 as needed (HAR, III: No. 12; VI: No. 3; 
IX: 128). A French delegation also attended the inauguration ceremonies. 
The World Bank authorized a $15 million loan to the British-owned Peruvian 
Corporation (railroads) to finance a three-year, $20 million improved services 
program, including the replacement of over-age steam locomotives with new 
diesel-electric equipment. A $7.8 million surplus farm commodity agreement 
was signed with Peru. Under the Provisions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L. 480), Peru was to receive: 


Commodity Quantity Value 

Wheat 40,000 metric tons $2.5 million 
Rice 30,000 " » 
Powdered Milk 40,000 " 
Shipping Charges 


$7.8 million 


The purchase would be financed in part by the Export-Import Bank and was to be 
repaid in soles, $2 million of which will be available for commercial loans to 
Peru. 
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The Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) again asked the Bolivian 
Government to permit the reopening of the dailies La Razén and Los Tiempos. 
The IAPA hoped that action might take place before its October general 
assembly meeting in Buenos Aires, but similar requests have been ignored in 
the past. John O'Rourke, IAPA president, wrote to President Herndn Siles 
Zuazo urging him to take steps to facilitate the reappearance of both news- . 
papers. The letter asked that the government consider the indemnity requested 
by Demetrio Canelas, owner-editor of Los Tiempos of Cochabamba which was 
destroyed by a pro-government group on November 10, 1953. Canelas, now in 
exile, was imprisoned in May 1953 but was released in December of the same 
year. The IAPA made a similar request in March 1954 at its convention in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, but received no reply (HAR, VI: No. 5, No. 12; VII: No. 3, 
No. 4). The case of La Razén of La Paz has been pending for six years and 
continues to be of great concern to the IAPA. The independent daily owned by 
exiled tin magnate Carlos V. Aramayo, has been closed since the revolt of 
April 9, 1952. In October 1952 the government took over the offices and plant 
of this anti-Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario (MNR) newspaper which had been 
called the "mouthpiece" of large tin interests and "enemy" of the Bolivian 
people by ex-President Victor Paz Estenssoro when he denied it police pro- 
tection (HAR, V: No. 4, No. 6). The IAPA asked Siles Zuazo to offer full 
guarantees and protection to Aramayo in order to allow circulation to resume. 


Bolivia and Paraguay, bitter enemies in the Chaco War of 1932-35, con- 
cluded a series of agreements strengthening their relations. The accords came 
as a climax of a state visit by Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner. The 
agreements signed called for the establishment of commercial air service 
between Asuncién and La Paz, and of direct radio-telegraph communications 
between the two cities. Such communications are at present possible through 
Argentine stations only. The agreements also provided for the promotion of 
tourism. However, in spite of the general good will extended toward the 
Paraguayan chief executive by the Bolivian people, La Paz university students 
marched through the streets shouting "death to tyrants" and "Stroessner get 
out." Stroessner was lunching at Lake Titicaca (200 miles away) at the time 
of the demonstration. 


Restrictions imposed by the International Tin Council would result in a 
31% reduction in the volume of Bolivian tin exports for the first half of 1958, 
as compared with the period October 1956-September 1957. The loss to the 
national economy was estimated at $7 million. First-quarter tin export quotas 
were established on February 10, on the basis of the first report of the 
Bolivian National Commission for the study of mining operations, appointed in 
January. The Commission was given the function of equalizing as far as 
possible among both the large nationalized and the small private tin mines the 
required reduction in tin exports. The Commission, which ordered the discon- 
tinuance of overtime and Sunday work, contemplated the closing of less pro- 


ductive mines. Approximately 12,700 miners would be affected by the proposed 
closings. 


Stanford Research Institute completed an economic survey made in January 
and February, in an effort to appraise potential markets for Bolivian crude 
oil and natural gas. Additional trans-Andean crude oil pipelines were con- 
sidered. Pipeline projects may fan out in several directions from eastern 
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Bolivia. The region produces far more oil than the local markets can consume 
and transport facilities are inadequate to export the surplus. Much more 
crude oil and natural gas are expected to be found in the future. 


The government granted concessions totaling about 2.3 million acres to a 
group composed of White Eagle International Oil Company, Blackwell Oil and Gas 
Company, and Western Hemisphere Petroleum Corporation, all of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
The concessions granted lie in areas designated as Zones 1 and 2 by the 
Bolivian Government in the central region of the country on the eastern flank 
of the Andes. 


CHILE 


U.S. Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton set a series of events in 
motion which seemed destined to enhance President Carlos Ib4fiez' standing with 
future Chilean historians. Seaton's recommendation to Congress that the sus- 
pension of tariffs on copper be immediately lifted led Presidnet Ibdfiez to 
cancel his scheduled visit to the United States* and thereby to assume a 
popular pose as defender of the nation's dignity. The Chilean President's 
action caused concern in the State Department, but went generally unnoticed by 
the American people who, in the lament of one Chilean writer, were well 
informed about the imminent visit of a "displaced Iranian princess" but knew 
naught of the existence of Carlos Ibdfiez. The State Department contended that 
the Administration's proposal to resume copper tariffs of 2¢ a lb. when the 
price fell below 24¢ a lb., and 1.8¢ otherwise, was an effort to head off a 
bill in Congress which called for import taxes on copper of 4¢ a lb. whenever 


the price dropped below a "peril point" of 30¢ (HAR, XI: 41). This contention 
met with little success in assuaging Chilean resentment, nor did it prevent the 


resignation (some said "fall") of Chilean Ambassador to the U.S. Mariano Puga. 
Moreover, a group of six Chilean congressmen traveling in the United States 
under State Department auspices were reportedly cabled by their respective 
party executive boards to hurry home. However, their tour was still in 
progress at the end of April. 


A secondary reason given for Ibdjfiez' decision not to visit the United 
States was his pique over a Washington announcement that President Eisenhower 
would not personally greet him at the airport, a courtesy extended by Eisen- 
hower to the King of Saudi Arabia and to Queen Elizabeth. For his part, 
Ib4fiez went to Santiago's Los Cerrillos Airport to greet Arturo Frondizi, 
President-elect of Argentina, as he arrived for a three-day visit to Chile. 
Frondizi, who promised to find a quick solution to Argentine-Chilean boundary 
disputes, expand trade between the two countries, and support regional common 
markets for Latin America, was warmly received. The day before Ib4fiez can- 
celed his trip to Washington, he heard Frondizi tell a University of Chile 
audience that a higher standard of living for Latin America would be unattain- 
able so long as the area traded raw materials of steadily decreasing value for 
increasingly expensive manufactures and capital goods. Ibdfiez reportedly made 


his decision that night at a banquet honoring Frondizi. A few days later Chile 


Ibdiiez' decision was not without precedent. In 1942 President Juan Antonio 
Rios scrapped a projected visit to the United States because of criticism by 
Sumner Welles of Chilean neutrality in World War II. 
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p2esented a plan to the International Commerce Commission of the United Nations 
for the creation of an international agency to control the "violent price 
fluctuations" of copper. A statement made in Washington by a Chilean official 
that U.S. copper import duties would "destroy Chile's economy in six months" 
was, in effect, denied in a report issued by the Economics Institute of the 
University of Chile. This study revealed that, whereas before 1956 the United 
States bought more than 50% of Chilean copper exports, it now took only 10.5% 
and an import duty of 1.8¢ would mean, at most, a 5% loss of foreign exchange. 
Most Chileans, however, were in a mood to believe in the more exaggerated 
consequences of possible U.S. tariffs and, according to Joseph Newman of the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Chilean Government resolved to open negotiations 
for the sale of strategic copper to all Soviet nations but deferred action 
after the State Department learned of this intention and did "everything 
possible" to prevent its implementation. Chile was already selling non- 
strategic copper to the Soviet bloc (HAR, XI: 159). 


The centrist-leftist parliamentary bloc recently formed by the Agrarian 
Labor, National, Christian Democratic, and Radical parties and the Frente de 
Accion Popular (FRAP--Popular Action Front) (HAR, XI: 159) assumed control of 
congressional offices. Guillermo Pérez de Arce of the National Party replaced 
Liberal (i.e., conservative) Fernando Alessandri as president of the Senate, 
and Radical Juan Luis Maurds replaced Conservative Héctor Correa Letelier as 
president of the Chamber of Deputies. El Mercurio charged that the legislative 
program of the bloc, namely electoral reform and abolition of the anti- 
Communist Law for the Defense of Democracy, would politically benefit the 
FRAP, particularly the Communists within the FRAP, and not the other parties 
of the bloc. Ibdifiez said he would support the program of the new legislative 
coalition, and since his administration has pre-empted the initiation of major 
legislation, the President's support virtually guaranteed abolition of the Law 
for the Defense of Democracy and the legalization of the Communist Party. 
Meanwhile, the strength of the FRAP was said to have been increased by the 
tariff-sparked wave of anti-Americanism, an upsurge that could sweep Socialist 
Salvador Allende of the FRAP into the presidency in September. 


Far from the roiled political waters in Santiago, Conservative Congress- 
man Héctor Correa Letelier sounded hopeful notes in Boise, Idaho: ‘There is 
very little unemployment in Chile, and generally speaking business is good. 
Much of our copper is traded on the London market. We also are doing a brisk 
business in nitrates in Europe and the Middle East. Our exports of livestock 
and agricultural products are increasing." 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


President-elect Arturo Frondizi spent the first three weeks of April per- 
sonally cementing relations with some of his near neighbors. He was warmly 
received in Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and Peru in that order. No great signifi- 
cance attached to the trip, but it gave Frondizi an opportunity to publicize 
Argentina's return to the democratic fold, and to reassure each country that 
it could expect his government to live up to all obligations. Few details 
were reported concerning the private talks between Frondizi and the various 
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government officials he visited. The development of a Latin American common 
market apparently figured prominently, since Frondizi declared upon arriving 
home that there was great enthusiasm for the idea of economic integration. 
It was widely assumed that persuading his neighbors to adopt common policies 
with regard to the United States was the general objective of his journey. 


Frondizi canceled his visit to Ecuador following an attack of influenza 
in Lima, but promised to visit that country another time. Returning to Buenos 
Aires on April 19, the President-elect was received by a crowd of thousands at 
the airport. Among the welcomers were two of Aramburu's cabinet ministers and 
the commanders-in-chief of the Army and the Air Force, as well as a high rank- 
ing naval officer. Their presence was open to two interpretations: one, that 
Frondizi had the full support of the armed forces; the other, that Aramburu 
was determined to make it appear so after rumors of dissension between the 
President-elect and the armed forces when he left on his trip. 


During the last week of April, Frondizi put an end to speculation con- 
cerning his cabinet. He named 29-year-old Carlos Alberto Florit as Foreign 
Minister, Emilio Donato del Carril, Alfredo R. Vitolo, Luis R. Mackay, and 
Héctor V. Noblia as Ministers of Finance, Interior, Education, and Public 
Health respectively. All were staunch pillars of the Radical left, but in- 
formed observers pointed out that, with the possible exception of Noblia, 
these men were actually moderates more inclined toward the West than to the 
Soviet bloc. Frondizi had chosen, apparently, from as broad a base a his 
party could offer in order to forestall accusations of being too narrowly 
partisan. 


An interesting constitutional question arose with Frondizi's decision to 
begin his term of office with an eight-man cabinet instead of the 13 provided 
by law. The Congress, already convened for organizational purposes though 
technically without power, was ready to pass an enabling act allowing the 
President to govern with only the five above-named civilian ministers plus the 
three military ministers as yet unnamed. The principal reason was an antici- 
pated reorganization that would modernize the antiquated cabinet structure 
outlined in the constitution of 1853. One of the chief changes would be the 
introduction of a civilian Defense Ministry, with the services operating 
within it under military Deputy-Ministers. 


In the diplomatic sphere, Frondizi named the well-known lawyer and soci- 
ologist César Barros Hurtado as Ambassador to the United States. Barros 
Hurtado had shown interest in the petroleum plan broached by Mauricio Yadarola, 
present Ambassador in Washington, which would allow U.S. companies to drill 
under contract in Argentina, with part payment to be made in oil. Lively 
speculation suggested that Frondizi had named his old friend Barros Hurtado to 
the key post as a first step toward modifying his nationalistic ERSTE 
toward oil development . 


Another possible indication that Frondizi might eventually allow foreign 
firms to exploit petroleum revealed itself in a short-lived cabinet crisis. 
Aramburu's Interior and Education Ministers, partisans of Ricardo Balbin's 
Radicales del Pueblo (People's Radical Party) and strongly in favor of 
nationalized oil development, demanded the resignation of Commerce Minister 
Julio Cueto Ria for advocating the admission of foreign capital. Aramburu 
remained silent, thus forcing the dissident ministers to resign. Since Cueto 
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Ruia's earlier warnings that Argentina needed help to develop its oil were 
linked to his conferences with Frondizi, many were quick to insist that the 
new President was simply awaiting the best opportunity to adopt a plan similar 
to Yadarola's without damaging his political position. 


Preinaugural ceremonies were climaxed by Aramburu's public farewell to 
the trying problems of state. Addressing himself to the armed forces gathered 
before the statue of Argentina's liberator in Plaza San Martin on April 29, 
the Provisional President urged his comrades-in-arms to return to their normal 
duties proud in the knowledge that a quarter century of military rule had been 
terminated. The ceremony, also attended by the foreign dignitaries already 
present in Buenos Aires for Frondizi's May 1 inauguration, was described as a 
moving tribute to Aramburu's determination to restore constitutional govern- 
ment. 


On April 30, Vice President Richard Nixon arrived in Buenos Aires to head 
the U.S. delegation at the inauguration. He voiced the hope that a new era of 
cordial relations was about to begin with the restoration of democracy in 
Argentina. Nixon spent a busy first day in Buenos Aires conferring with 
Aramburu, then with Frondizi and Vice President-elect Alejandro Gémez. 


With an Argentine already heading the Council of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), another honor appeared in the offing. A majority of 
the Latin American bloc in the United Nations pledged support for Argentina's 
election to the Security Council to replace Colombia in January 1959. Con- 
trasted with this pleasant aspect of diplomacy, Argentina severed relations 
with the Dominican Republic on April 10. Exile Juan Perdén was the principal 
casus belli (see DOMINICAN REPUBLIC). The ex-dictator and his cohorts also 
threatened to disrupt Argentine relations with Paraguay, which was accused of 
sheltering Perén's quondam heir Juan William Cooke and ex-hatchet man Guillermo 
Kelly (see PARAGUAY). 


According to some observers, exiles and fugitives are poised all about 
Argentina's borders awaiting the amnesty promised by Frondizi once he should 
be installed as President. According to others, some were already back in the 
country. New York Herald Tribune correspondent Joseph Newman reported that he 
interviewed Kelly in a Buenos Aires cafe almost under the gaze of searching 
police. Kelly recounted his cloak-and-dagger escapades: escape from jail in 
Rfo Gallegos, flight to Chile, still another escape from his Santiago cell, 
travel in disguise to Caracas, to Ciudad Trujillo, to Paraguay, and finally 
clandestine entry into Argentina. Kelly revealed that Perén's intimates were 
feuding among themselves primarily because the notorious financier Jorge 


Antonio was managing to keep most of the spoils brought out of Argentina for 
himself. 


While there were important political aspects, as noted above, the vital 
necessity of increasing petroleum production continued to be the foremost 
problem in the Argentine economy. Because of a $250 million dollar bond issue 
which the government authorized last November, the reactivation program of 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF), including the construction of pipe 
lines and refineries and the purchase of drilling equipment, had been underway 
since the beginning of the year. However, this impetus had not been extended 
to the three private companies remaining in the country, and they had not been 
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allowed to expand their operations. Other aspects of the problem seemed hope- 
ful however. Engineers claimed Argentine proved oil reserves were 2,956 mil- 
lion barrels, and that in 1957 the over-all production rate was at an all-time 
high of 91,464 barrels daily. However, according to Petrdéleo Interamericano 
of April 1958, the amount of oil refined in Argentina was 230,700 barrels 
daily, the balance consisting of crude imported from abroad. The great amount 
of oil needed to supply the deficit in production was a major drain on the 
national economy. 


The aforementioned cabinet crisis was attributed to the fact that Com- 
merce and Industry Minister Julio Cueto Rua had repeatedly urged that the oil 
problem needed to be settled concretely. He stated that the repeated dis- 
cussions of possible solutions had offered notone stable plan nor had anything 
of major import been accomplished. He further asserted that the numerous 
publications concerning the oil situation had caused such a widespread fear 
of foreign control that any immediate or definite action was additionally 
hindered. He urged the people to realize the grave situation of the Argentine 
economy, with its large deficit in the balance of payments due primarily to 
the deficiency of petroleum production. Cueto Ria believed that the only 
possible solution for the problem would be the inclusion of private capital to 
be utilized and directed by YPF. 


A serious problem facing President-elect Frondizi was how to compensate 
the American and Foreign Power Company for properties expropriated by the 
former Perén government. Both Frondizi and Aramburu reportedly favored such 
action, as well as the purchase of the other electric power plants which still 
remain in the control of the company. Nationalists favored seizure of these 
additional plants without payment. The American and Foreign Power properties, 
originally involving an expenditure of $117 million dollars, represent the 
largest single U.S. investment in Argentina. Foreign businessmen may well 
take the President's decision in this matter as an indication of the immediate 
outlook for his administration. If the issue is left unsolved, it might 
become a political football and obstruct future American investments. 


Further projects concerning the developing of power projects included the 
announcement by Agua y Energia Eléctrica, the state power agency of Argentina, 
that bids for a dam and hydroelectric power plant at El Chocén on the Rio Limay 
would soon be opened. In September 1957, bids were opened for the installation 
of the 7,000,000 kilowatt power plant and the construction of a 1,200 kilometer 
high tension line to Buenos Aires, but only one firm, Neyrpic Argentina S.A., 
which represented a consortium of Western European companies, submitted a bid 
on the entire work. Contracts were to be negotiated immediately for the con- 
struction of the work camp and access road, but because the bid given was con- 
siderably higher than the prebid cost estimates, the schedule of the plant 
construction was delayed. - 


Construction bids were also opened for two inland waterway projects to 
cost approximately $100 million. The project included a 450-mile canal which 
would be parallel to the Bermejo River and would extend from the Oran oil- 
fields in Salta Province to the Parand River port of Barranqueras. The second 
waterway would be a 600-mile canal to connect Ordn with the Parand River at a 
point near Santa Fé. The Bermejo project would also provide a source of needed 
irrigation and electric power for the surrounding areas. 
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Uruguayan Air Force planes flew overhead, an infantry regiment marched 
in review, and a 2l-gun salute was sounded as U.S. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon's plane landed at Carrasco Airport on April 28, 1958. He was welcomed 
by National Council members Luis Batlle Berres and Justino Zabala Mufiiz, 
U.S. Ambassador Robert Woodward, the presidents of the Supreme Court, Senate, 
and Chamber of Deputies, the inspector general of the armed forces, other 
civil and military officials, and some 500 spectators. After a short radio 
speech, Nixon and his wife were escorted to Hotel Victoria-Plaza. As they 
neared the city of Montevideo the cheers of crowds bordering the streets were 
occasionally mingled with hostile shouts. In downtown Montevideo a group of 
about 40 students, identified as members of the Uruguayan Students Federation, 
pushed towards the Vice President's car shouting: "Nixon, go home." Leaflets 
were then scattered condemning him as a representative of North American 
imperialism. Students elsewhere booed and passed out handbills also denouncing 
him. Many had been influenced by the Student Federation's call to the uni- 
versity's 4,000 students on April 23 to demonstrate against Nixon. After Presi- 
dent of the National Council Carlos L. Fischer received Nixon, the latter 
visited the Uruguayan Senate, where he gave assurances of U.S.cooperation in 
solving their economic and political problems. 


The following day Nixon gained the good will of many of the same students 
who had been hostile after a 40-minute interview with 26-year-old Ricardo 
Yelpo, delegate for the University of Montevideo Law School and representative 
of the Uruguayan Students Federation. Yelpo asked Nixon why the United States 
supported Latin American dictators and specifically mentioned Milton S. Eisen- 
hower's 1953 pacification demonstration with Argentina's former dictator, Juan 
Perén, and the military aid which the United States had given Cuba's dictator, 
Fulgencio Batista. Nixon assured Yelpo that the United States found all dic- 
tatorships "repugnant," but that it was necessary to maintain relations lest 
the United States be accused of interfering in the internal affairs of Latin 
America. Also questioned was the U.S. economic policy regarding the importing 
of Latin American products, especially of Uruguay's wool which was markedly 
restricted in 1957. Nixon replied that since the United States was also free, 
the government was understandably subject to domestic pressures by those en- 
gaged in similar industries. Nixon added that the U.S. Congress was consider- 
ing measures for subsidizing metal industries, thus increasing imports of many 
metals mined in South America. Despite a generally enthusiastic reception 
given to the Vice President on his university visit, there were several card- 


board signs on lampposts reading: "Let's do business with the USSR and all 
the world." 


Somewhat less tumultuous was the reception earlier in April of the Argen- 
tine President Arturo Frondizi, who, in addition to being greeted with a 2l- 
gun salute and parading troops, was welcomed at the airport by the President 
of the National Council Fischer himself. Responding to questions put to him 
by representatives of the Uruguayan press, Frondizi mentioned that the nations 
of South America should not unduly fear the current recession in the United 
States, but rather "exploit in common our industries for the benefit of our 
peoples." He declared that a common Latin American market is a goal for which 
all should aim, though it might take years for such an ideal to crystallize. 
Shortly before his departure several days later, Frondizi was visited by the 
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Central Committee for Hydroelectrification of the Rio Uruguay, to which group 
he indicated his country's support for the construction of a dam near Salto. 


In sympathy with several thousand jobless meat packers, more than 100 
trade unions supported a 24-hour general strike in Montevideo on April 24. 
The city was paralyzed as newspapers failed to appear, theaters closed, bus 
transportation nearly stopped, cooking gas was shut off, and activities about 
the port were almost at a standstill. Only the railroads were operating 
normally. The national meat-packing plant had been taken over by armed 
forces a week earlier, as a consequence of the impending strike, in order to 
provide the city's population with meat. The unions strongly urged that the 
government operate the other meat-packing plants which had been closed down 
by their former U.S. and English owners (HAR, X: 618, 686) because of a lack 
of livestock. 


Two days later, at an extraordinary session, the National Council ordered 
"intervention" in the U.S.-owned meat-packing plants. Upon Nixon's arrival, 
International Packers Ltd. (Armour & Swift Co.) sent a cablegram protesting 
that the Uruguayan Government had "forcibly entered and taken control of the 
operations, supplies and equipment of this plant." At a press conference and 
in response to questions concerning this matter, Nixon remarked, "I have been 
assured a satisfactory solution will be worked out in regard to the private 
property." Meanwhile, the U.S. State Department indicated it would not pro- 
test on behalf of International Packers Ltd. until the Uruguayan courts acted 
upon the company's appeal. The State Department also stated that the packing 
plants were "intervened" and not expropriated. 


The Uruguayan peso plummeted to an all-time low. On April 24 it was 
quoted at 6.78 pesos to the dollar; the day before it was 6.45 pesos to the 
dollar; a year ago the rate was 3.83 pesos to the dollar. This drop reflected 
the curtailment of production in the meat-packing industry, labor troubles, 
and the loss of much of the wool market, which industry provides about 50 per 
cent of Uruguay's export trade. Regarding trade, five prominent Uruguayans 
at the Interamerican Council for Commerce and Production, which Nixon at- 
tended, complained that exports to the United States declined from $129 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $12 million in 1957, while imports from the U.S. increased 
from $32 million to $55 million. Wool exports showed a sharp decline since 
mid-February of 1958. Exports for the four weeks ending March 20, 1958 
totaled about 2,250 bales in contrast to some 50,000 bales from January 20, 
1958 to February 15, 1958. From October 1, 1957 through January 1958, wool 
exports were about 23.8 million pounds compared to 76 million pounds for the 
same four-month period two years earlier. Increased shipments to the Soviet 
Union were made to offset losses in U.S. markets. 


Uruguay agreed to sell 90,000 tons of wheat to Brazil. Since the latter 
was disposed to buy 100,000 tons, the sale of wheat to other countries was 
suspended. This sale was valued at $7 million. 

PARAGUAY 


A group of 20 to 40 armed Febreristas and Liberals, believed to have 
been led by Lieutenant Corazén Chamorro, attacked a military warehouse located 
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near Coronel Bogado (other sources indicated a police garrison in Coronel 
Bogado) on the night of April 1. Rumors of the impending attack were received 
several hours in advance by the Ministry of the Interior, and as the rebel 
band withdrew with machine guns and ammunition they were met by Paraguayan 
armed forces. In the resulting clash, several were killed and some wounded, 
including the mayor of the town. Weapons, marked with Argentine insignia, 
were left behind by the fleeing invaders. This equipment, it is believed, 
was part of a shipment sent by Juan Perén in 1947 to former President Higinio 
Morfnigo when the latter's fall seemed imminent. Coronel Bogado is located in 
southern Paraguay near the Argentine border on the railroad connecting 
Asuncién and Encarnacién. 


Reports concerning the location of the rebel base of operations varied. 
Some sources reported that the rebel band had proceeded from Argentine terri- 
tory. This suspicion grew on April 6 when a Paraguayan boatman informed 
police in Encarnacién that he had been forced to transport seven persons 
across the Paranda River in his motorboat the night before. He added that they 
carried automatic arms and that Corazén Chamorro was in command. Authorities 
in Encarnacién then sent a notice to authorities in Posadas, requesting that 
the invaders be disarmed and imprisoned. 


While the Ministry of the Interior reported calm in Paraguay, exiles in 
Argentina were maintaining that the dense forests in the Amambay region oppo- 
site the Argentine province of Misiones harbored an estimated 1,000 guerrillas 
under the command of Javier del Campo. The same source insisted that the 
rebels, called also "the Civil Army of Liberty," had come from this region, 
and that their purpose in attacking Coronel Bogado was merely to obtain arms 
for a future large-scale revolt. 


Despite government denials of any further subversive activities in 
southern Paraguay, Asuncién was tense and fearful. Streets were reported to 
be almost deserted, stores and theaters had few patrons, and the government's 
Civil Guards were stopping pedestrians and drivers to examine their identifi- 
cation papers. At the government's behest, the Church canceled a religious 
procession. Some 200 prominent citizens who had signed a declaration request - 
ing President Alfredo Stroessner to restore democratic government were 
reportedly arrested. 


Another result of the attack was an increased strain in relations with 
Argentina. At the Organization of American States (OAS), Paraguay's ex- 
Ambassador Osvaldo Chaves formally protested in a note given to José A. Mora, 
OAS secretary-general, that Argentina had supplied insurrectionists with arms 
and food and had neglected to comply with the Paraguayan request that these 
rebels be arrested. Some authorities believed that Argentina delayed in 
complying with this request since Paraguay had failed to respond to a request 
that the Peronistas John William Cooke and Guillermo Patricio Kelly, recently 
arrived from the Dominican Republic, be extradited. Some days later President 
Stroessner indicated that Paraguay had informed the OAS that the Coronel 
Bogado rebellion was hatched in Buenos Aires and that the Aramburu government, 
after hearing the accusations and proofs, confirmed their veracity. By 
April 21, nevertheless, the Argentine Foreign Ministry announced that Argentina 
and Paraguay officially "have brought to a close the recently recorded diplo- 
matic incident and reaffirm the fraternal relations between both peoples, who 
still remain very cordial." 
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Man of the month, following his re-emergence in March, was Luis Carlos 
Prestes, at 60 leader of the alarmingly resurgent Brazilian Communist Party 
(PCB). President Juscelino Kubitschek, cabinet ministers, senators, deputies, 
state and municipal legislators, and even Sado Paulo industrialists, prelates 
and generals reacted to Prestes and the PCB bid for recognition with fear and 
anger, or with ill-concealed eagerness for Communist votes in October. 


Prestes began the month with a big press conference in which he repeated 
many of his kind words of late March about Kubitschek, controversial Finance 
Minister José Alkmin, and strong man and War Minister General Henrique 
Teixeira Lott. Prestes even praised Sdo Paulo's Carlos Cardinal Vasconcelos 
Mota as "a great nationalist," unlike Rio's Cardinal Jaime Barros Camara, 
later defending Cardinal Mota from criticism by influential Correio da Manha 
of Rio for backing Kubitschek's efforts to solve the economic crisis. Cardinal 
Mota reacted by hurrying to Rio to tell the President his worries about the 
effects of Brazil's bad social and economic situation on Sado Paulo's teeming, 
restless masses. He denounced Prestes' "Labor Front" activities in Sao Paulo 
with Brazilian Labor Party (PTB) Deputy Ivete Vargas. Prestes and the dema- 
gogic lady leader of labor were trying to weld the PCB and PTB into a dangerous 
Nationalist Front, Cardinal Mota reportedly told Juscelino. 


Prestes at his April 1 press conference elaborated on his new theme of 
nationalism by labeling aged, clerical and ultraconservative Foreign Minister 
José Carlos de Macedo Soares the embodiment of the reactionary current in the 
government. Prestes said Alkmin and Lott by happy contrast personified the 
government's nationalist current with which he, Prestes, would gladly ally 
himself. He implied willingness to accept government office, again supporting 
administration policies. Outspoken leftist Diario de Noticias hit Prestes' 
admitted PCB infiltration or participation in the regime, branding him "a 
false monk in a false habit." Prestes told the press that he would gladly 
back Osvaldo Aranha for President in 1960 if they could agree on a democratic 
and nationalistic program. Prestes praised Aranha's U.N. role and stand 
favoring renewal of relations with the USSR. Journalists felt that the two 
had had a secret talk. Pro-administration Didrio Carioca asked how long the 
former foe of Prestes' revolt in 1924-26 could cooperate politically with 
Prestes. The Communist press, which had long labeled Aranha an agent of 
Yankee imperialism, now suddenly hailed him as a hero of liberation. The 
paper observed that the agile Prestes could convert yesterday's fascist into 
today's democrat. 


Latin America's leading Communist was seen exerting his famed persuasive- 
ness in a new role of amiability aimed at obtaining parliamentary immunity 
through election on October 3 to a certain Chamber of Deputies seat from the 
huge, radical cities of Sao Paulo or Rio. As a former senator, Prestes began 
by making the ceremonious rounds of the presiding officers and majority 
leaders of both the Senate and Chamber in Rio, surrounded by eager reporters. 
The Latin American edition of Time said Prestes “began working the romance 
and intrigue of his underground years for their full publicity value." Four 
magazines carried his countenance on their covers. Until the Army prodded the 
censors to ban publicity for Prestes, opportunistic television and radio 
personnel happily heaped on Prestes priceless publicity, building up his popu- 
lar front propaganda that might permit Communist penetration of the PTB of 
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worried Vice President Jodo Goulart. Thereafter Prestes was scheduled to be 
banned from the airwaves like Deputy Carlos Lacerda. Othe predicted Prestes 
might be able to mobilize the 50,000 signatures on petitions needed for legal 
registration of the PCB. The publicity early in April reminded many of a 
President during his political honeymoon. 


After reaping all possible publicity in Rio, Prestes obtained from the 
complacent judge, who in March freed him from the 10-year-old court arrest 
warrant, permission to visit Sado Paulo before his hearing on 1947 treason 
charges. It was the same round of noisily publicized visits there as in Rio. 
With flash bulbs blazing, jostling reporters, and microphones thrust before 
him, the "reformed Red leader" made a triumphal round of visits to the legis- 
lative assembly and city council. Foes shuddered as politicians anxious for 
re-election calculated whether to cultivate the half-million votes Prestes 
might be able to deliver in October or the larger butless strongly controlled 
moderate vote. Prestes went on to greet admiring politicians in the city halls 
of Santos and industrialized Sorocaba. Only in Sorocaba did the insignificant 
Christian Democratic Party protest his presence. In Sao Paulo, adroit Mayor 
Adhemar de Barros, boss of the populist Social Progressive Party (PSP), had 
his senate leader, Lino de Matos, meet secretly at midnight with Prestes. 
Matos reminded Sado Paulo that the PSP had twice received Communist backing, 
and why not again? Prestes had previously told 80 reporters in Rio, "The 
party which gives me a place on its slate will do well." Adhemar cautiously 
came out for trade with the Soviet Bloc, ducking hotter issues. A few specu- 
lated that Prestes' presence might hopelessly disrupt the bid for PTB support 
of outgoing Governor Janio Quadros for his gubernatorial candidate, Catholic 
and capitalistic finance wizard Carlos Carvalho Pinto. 


Reactions to Prestes' sputnik-like passage across the Brazilian political 
sky came fast. The national constellation, the Southern Cross, rose in the 
ascendant as the hierarchy opened fire. Forewarned, Kubitschek anticipated the 
ecclesiastical barrage by a few days in a speech in his clerical native city of 
Diamantina, Minas Gerais. There, with Lott at his side, he warned Brazil 
against the sweet promises and exotic ideologies of nationalist popular fronts 
infiltrated by the treasonous foes of faith. Juscelino, who as a poor boy had 
been educated in the Diamantina Catholic seminary, promised to promote the 
development of Brazil's mineral and other resources within a Brazilian and 
Christian framework. He hit "ideological imperialism repugnant to our way of 
life," but failed to mention the word Communism once. 


In Rio, General Amaury Kruel and Colonel Danilo Nunes of the Social and 
Political Police, both fresh from special anti-Communist courses in the United 
States, cracked down on the news media fellow-traveling with Prestes. They 
censored a television show called "Uncensored" about to star Prestes. The 
Army-run National Security Council prepared a Loyalty Law prohibiting the 
easily-seduced parties from having any Communist liaisons and calling for the 
firing of Communists in government. Such a purge had been vainly attempted 
before in Rio. Goulart declined to see Prestes, explaining carefully that 
countless persons try to see him daily and he could not see everyone. Some 
members of Congress called the Loyalty Law "Macartismo" (McCarthyism), and its 
chances appeared poor. 


The biggest warning bell rung by Prestes' successes was in the palaces of 
prelates all over Brazil. Apparently heeding a new policy laid down at the 
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conference of Latin American prelates following the July 1955 Eucharistic 
Congress in Rio, the Brazilian hierarchy issued a record number of manifestoes 
in April. The biggest was signed by Cardinal Camara of Rio and the seven 
bishops of the Rio ecclesiastical province. Their pastoral regretted the 
court's freeing of Communist leaders. It asked for austerity and "an immediate 
reform of economic conditions" and emergency means to defend adequately our 
Christian traditions and democratic institutions to avoid panic and chaos." 

The regime should create "instruments of defense, since a democratic state has 
not only the right but the duty to defend itself against disintegration." The 
innocent under new laws should, however, be protected against political perse- 
cution. Remembering McCarthyism, the pastoral said, "Any accusations should be 
based on facts and never on the mere impressions of unqualified accusers." It 
was not known if Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, just back from an anti-Communist 
conference in Mexico, was considered one of the latter. The prelates continued, 
"God forbid that we take our freedom and our democracy for granted and com- 
promise it, notwithstanding the directives left us by Christ, always aneny and 
definitive, in defense of government of and by the people." 


Catholics admitted that public reaction to the pastoral was mixed. The 
unimportant clerical Jornal do Brasil of Rio felt that the bishops had voiced 
"the thoughtwhich is in the minds of all." Catholics resented the fact that 
so many politicians fear the proposed Loyalty Law because they depend on Com- 
munist votes, which often are decisive. There was also concern lest later the 
law be used against other parties. Didrio Carioca hailed the pastoral as sup- 
port of Juscelino's Diamantina speech. U.S. Catholic weeklies received a 
long release on the pastoral from the National Catholic Press Department in 
Washington. Visdo saw the pastoral as a slap at the government. 


The President, anxious to keep clerical backing and to help the Church 
offset Prestes' prestige and publicity, attended with high government officials 
the huge Palm Sunday religious play of Rio's Bishop Helder Camara (no kin to 
the cardinal) which drew an estimated 175,000 to Maracand Stadium, one of the 
world's largest. It was only the third time in a decade in indifferent Rio 
that an ecclesiastical function had filled it. 


Recife's Archbishop AntGnio de Almeida Morais condemned the "insensi- 
bility of the elites" and politicians toward Communism. He reminded Catholics 
not to collaborate even directly with Communists politically. The archbishop 
of irreligious Recife told the press that freeing Prestes need not hurt Brazil 
if Catholics remain faithful to the family, Church and democratic institutions. 
The prelate called Communist propagandists "Moscow slaves and ridiculous 
nationalists," and recalled the Hungarian bloodbath. The Recife archbishop 
denounced businessmen as blindly complacent about Communism and ambitious 


politicians for forgetting their duties to democratic institutions, God, and 
Brazil. 


On April 30 on Radio Didrio da Manha of Floriandédpolis (Santa Catarina), 
Archbishop Felicio da Cunha Vasconcelos said that the Church also is concerned 
with mass economic welfare and the causes of popular difficulties and discon- 
tent. The archbishop mentioned Prestes, observing that the best way to combat 
Communism is to raise living standards. 


General Ajalmar Vieira Mascarenhas told an Inter-American Defense Board 
group visiting Langley Air Force Base in Virginia that Communists had 
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infiltrated deeply in Brazil but that the government was alert. USMC General 
(retired) Lemuel Sheppard, board president, said that Communist infiltration 
is the Hemisphere's worst menace, urging a Latin American united front against 
it. Sheppard foresaw that Latin America would succeed in curbing Communism. 

A curiously logical reaction was that of Correio da Manha which stated that 
emergency U.S. loans should be easier to obtain with Prestes frightening 
easily-frightened Washington, this despite world overproduction not only of 
coffee but of Red scares. 


Rio heard that generals would meet with Lott to protest Prestes' propa- 
gandizing, but only Lott carried the Army's anxiety to Kubitschek. Lott's con- 
gressional spokesman, Deputy Armando Falc&o, said there had been no military 
messages or meetings. The Club Naval voted to oppose renewal of Soviet diplo- 
matic ties and of PCB legality, terming profferred Kremlin economic aid "a 
Trojan horse." Prestes' united fronting was blasted by editor Austregésilo 
de Athayde of Diario da Noite, who said the American people represent the 
chief democratic defense of humanity and the best bulwark for Brazil. Hence, 
he added, for Brazil's democratic parties to follow Prestes' preaching of 
anti-Americanism would be to commit suicide. 0 Jornal termed Prestes' activi- 
ties "a direct challenge to Brazil's institutions and international integrity." 
O Globo and other major moderate dailies of Brazil warned of the PCB bait of 
“false nationalism." A sample of Kremlin bait was the rumor, even carried to 
Kubitschek by reporters, that the USSR wanted to help Brazil by buying four 
million bags of its perilously piling-up coffee. Desperate Brazil seemed 
ready to grasp at any hopeful rumor. Earlier, Alkmin's proposal to advertise 
Brazilian coffee in the Soviet press was dismissed as unrealistic by U.S. ob- 
servers. Foreign Minister Macedo Soares, telling a congressional joint com- 
mittee on foreign relations that only the President can release the secret 
Itamaraty report on Soviet ties, reiterated his personal opposition to Soviet 
diplomatic relations and his pessimism about trade ties and coffee consump- 
tion. Caustic Cariocas quipped that if the tea-drinking Russians could only 
be converted to coffee, Brazil could be converted to Communism. The Chamber's 
Foreign Affairs Committee under opposition Deputy Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco 
met to strengthen its role in Brazilian foreign policy by planning probes. 


Congress. seemed intent on restoring its prestige and independence by in- 
sisting on its constitutional right to oblige cabinet ministers to testify or 
submit requested information within 30 days. Alkmin had been using his vast 
financial power to ignore such congressional requests. In another sector, 
Congress rebuffed Kubitschek in choosing leaders. Veteran majority leader 
Deputy Gustavo Capanema declined the post. The Chamber rejected Juscelino's 
choice, Bahia Deputy Oliveira Brito, choosing Pascual Rainieri Mazzilli of Sado 
Paulo as presiding officer. As majority leader they elected Lott's man, 
Armando Falcao. 


Congress and Kubitschek faced in April even worse problems than in March 
as politics, currency, and coffee warmed up. Juscelino had to shorten his 
trips of inauguration and hole up in the presidential palaces with Alkmin and 
other aides. Alkmin abandoned his plan to resign and run for office. That 
telltale index, the dollar exchange rate, weakened alarmingly to 120 to 125 in 
April. Soaring inflation sent the cost of living up an estimated 10% since 
January 1, causing demands for a new round of wage and price rises. The tone 
of even the moderate news media reminded many of the heavy political climate 
preceding Vargas' coup of November 10, 1937. 
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The rumble of political thunder heralding a storm was heard by Associated 
Press correspondent Julius Golden in Rio. He cabled that Brazil's "severe 
economic crisis and growing political instability seem to be opening the gates 
to social turmoil." Golden saw increasing signs of unrest, such as spurred 
the hierarchy to speak out with unprecedented bluntness for swift government 
reform. He noted a rash of spontaneous riots--by angry commuters in Sado Paulo, 
by enraged shoppers in Copacabana, and a hunger strike by Rio mothers against 
the inadequacy of the public schools. The AP correspondent estimated that 
more than $140 million, or 15% of the rising flood of paper cruzeiros in cir- 
culation, had been spent by Alkmin to buy coffee in a risky attempt to bolster 
prices in a coffee-glutted world. Kubitschek belatedly called for government 


austerity, halting nonessential works. 


Perhaps as a diversionary move to distract national attention from what 
for years were termed "mere growing pains," Alkmin at the risk of embarrassing 
Kubitschek accepted an invitation to debate his coffee policy with ultra- 
nationalistic or communistic members of the National Union of Students in Rio. 
(Elsewhere nationalistic students complained of the number of Spanish-Ameri- 
cans getting technical degrees in Brazil on U.N. or OAS grants.) Alkmin as a 
leader of the PSD left wing made the strongest plea for Soviet trade yet made 
by a top government leader. New York Times correspondent Tad Szulc wrote that 
the armed forces were already disturbed by the regime's policies, so "Communist 
support for Alkmin may help coalesce military attitudes." This could lead, 
said Szulc, "to some form of military intervention," in 1958 if the government 
failed to find satisfactory solutions. Justice Minister Eurico Sales announced 
one, the Loyalty Law "to lessen PCB revolutionary possibilities." Szulc saw 
Prestes seeking to split Brazil and the United States. 


A week later Szulc wired the Times that Brazil was anxiously awaiting an 
International Monetary Fund decision on withdrawing the rest of Brazils' 
$75 million fund quota, as Brazil's treasury neared the bottom of its dollar 
barrel and the economic crisis threatened to lead to social and political up- 
heavals. Szulc understood that Washington was sympathetic to helping Rio but 
had the policy of letting needy nations first work out an agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund and do urgent financial housecleaning. A U.S. 
newsletter saw a vital principle at stake, namely that the Fund was never in- 
tended as a charitable institution to bail out mismanaged currencies like 
Brazil's under Alkmin. Consumer countries are buying other coffees for less, 
said the newsletter. The Fund was waiting for Rio to make convincing reforms. 
Alkmin and Ambassador Ernani do Amaral Peixoto meanwhile looked to the Export- 
Import Bank. Peixoto returned to Washington despite his planning to resign 
soon to resume leadership of the weakened PSD in the State of Rio and run for 
the Senate. Brazil, Szulc heard, had at least promised to curtail inflation 
and overexpanded commercial credit and official expenditures. Rio promised to 
heed austerity as Brazil in the next four years faced heavy debt payments. It 
could expect to earn only about $1,400 million a year from all sources. 
Coffee exports were running low again in April, some $100 million below the 
rate of a year ago. 


The drought's harsh effects continued in the Northeast, despite rains-- 
which came too late to save crops (the rainy season in all Brazil is normally 
from November to March, when crops are planted). It had ravaged millions of 
inhabitants of the poor, hungry, threadbare interior of the states of Cear4, 
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Pernambuco, Paraiba, and Rio Grande do Norte. Scores of thousands more refu- 
gees poured southward or congregated in towns of the verdant littoral of these 
states. Now however even the coast zone was drying up because of heedless 
deforestation for charcoal. Rio's refugee camp overflowed with pathetic 
families with numerous children. Only a minority could find work in Rio, Sado 
Paulo, or the new, “utopian” capital Brasilia, where Kubitschek kept con- ; 
struction going with printing press money despite criticism. Oppositionist j 
news media and politicans denounced government deficiencies and graft as 

local politicians stole part of the starvation wages of thousands of ragged 

men given work on roads and earth dams to catch the rains for irrigation, dams 

which Kubitschek had promised to build long ago. Fumbling efforts were made 

to collect relief food and clothing in the relatively prosperous, fertile, 

and well-watered southern and central states to be shipped or flown to the 

starving millions of sertanejos. Much good work was done by private and 

official agencies, especially by Catholic clergy and Protestant pastors. Pro- 

fessor Walter Cechela, head of the National Institute of Immigration and 

Colonization, said the known numbers of Nordestino families moving south had 

risen in April from 250 to 400 families a day, despite efforts to locate 

refugees on tiny farms in the Northeastern coastal zone. These efforts were 

handicapped by lack of funds and agronomists, and of a land reform like 

Mexico's, able to force the breakup of latifundia. Also, the high rural 

birth rate seemed to doom future efforts to find enough arable land even in 

vast Brazil for its multiplying millions. The local population growth also 

limited the immigration of European and Japanese peasants. Brazil in 1957 

received 53,613 immigrants, mostly urban; only 6,147 Japanese arrived, and a 

scant 2,017 Hungarians, despite Kubitschek's generous 1957 offer to welcome 

over 20,000 Hungarian freedom fighters. 


Comic-opera relief on this grim stage was offered by the spectacle of 
Juscelino's frantic efforts to appease labor in an election year with his 
left hand while with his right he pulled secret strings in Congress to kill 
off the economically suicidal bill to grant fantastically costly full retire- 
ment pay at age 55 or after 35 years of work. Time figured the cost at a 10% 
annual bite from pay and 60,000 million cruzeiros a year, utterly impractical 
in view of the bankruptcy of Vargas' boasted social security and retirement 
system, now 43,000 million in arrears in government contributions, with em- 
ployers 29,000 millions in arrears. Until he realized the fiscal consequences, 
Kubitschek had gone along with Goulart's promise to labor of pie in the sky by 
Labor Day, May 1. 


Typical of uninformed Brazilian "economic blindness" was the attitude of 
leftist columnist Rubem Braga in Didrio de Noticias toward Secretary of State 
Dulles' promise to visit Brazil. Missing the major fact that Washington is 
pressing Rio to reform its finances, Braga asked if Dulles would force crisis- ; 
ridden Brazil to submit to U.S. trusts, curbed under the late Good Neighbor ; 
policy. Normally pro-American 0 Jornal suggested that a Dulles visit might 
not benefit Brazil. That paper saw in Montevideo student hostility toward 
Vice President Richard Nixon proof that the United States had lost popularity 
in Latin America. QO Jornal and other news media felt Dulles planned a visit 
because he finally feared Soviet penetration and harmful nationalism in South 
America. Pro-American Danton Jobim of Didrio Carioca dismissed the pessimism 
of U.S. journalistic Cassandras like economist Simon G. Hanson of Hanson's 
Latin American Letter in view of the optimistic World Bank report dated Janu- t 
ary 1 on Brazil's economic prospects apparently prepared under vice president 
J. Burke Knapp. 
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Some credence was given to suspicion of U.S. oil companies, however, by 
anti-Eisenhower administration U.S. observers and senators. Fearing that 
Brazilian nationalists in Congress might in this election year try to legis- 
late the expropriation of Anglo-American oil refineries and service stations, 
U.S. critics like Simon G. Hanson questioned the State Department's "wrong- 
headed" belief that Brazil and Spanish America, when economically pinched 
enough, would yield to Washington pressure and permit foreign companies to 
drill for oil. 


The State Department, apparently to bolster the world coffee market and 
hence Latin America, said it was considering a coffee pact. It apparently got 
influential Will Clayton of the giant Anderson, Clayton Co. (cotton) of 
Houston, Texas, to back a coffee price pact over Agriculture Department and 
congressional opposition to any trade restraints which would raise coffee 
prices for U.S. consumers in a U.S. election year, such as happened noisily in 
1950 following false reports of freeze damage to coffee trees in Brazil. 
Hanson and others doubted if a coffee cartel could save Brazil now. 


Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, admitted that he felt that Alkmin's policies might cut U.S. coffee 
consumption. Others saw the popularity of soluble coffee cutting U.S. 
imports from Latin America. According to a U.N. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) report, in 1949 only about 2% of U.S. coffee imported from Brazil 
was powdered; now over 20% is powdered. Instant coffee yields 15 to 30% more 
cups, and recession-conscious Americans have been brewing their coffee weaker, 
both instant and traditional types. In seven years, the FAO found, world 
coffee production has risen 31%, consumption only 18%. Brazil's mounting 
coffee glut gives the State Department another big headache, as anti-American- 
ism seems to accompany it. 


Happily Argentine-Brazilian ties were improved by the visit of President- 
elect Arturo Frondizi to Rio and S&do Paulo and his speech to Congress and 
talks with Kubitschek. Frondizi urged arms cuts in Latin America, the creation 
of an economic bloc, and new trade treaties with Brazil. This harmony con- 
trasted with the brief seizure of the Cuban Embassy in Rio by Cuban rebel 
exiles.who hit Dulles for bolstering dictator Batista. Didrio de Not{fcias 
denounced U.S. diplomatic and arms aid to terrorist tyrants who favor U.S. 
business and oil. 


The German small DKW-Vemag car beat the Americans and got the first all- 
Brazilian car rolling in Rio and S&o Paulo streets, giving Kubitschek a chance 
to make another optimistic speech and to hail the helpful role of foreign 
capital. The president of the National Economic Development Bank Lucas Lopes 
and his assistant, U.S.-trained economist Jodo Batista Pinheiro, completed a 
tour of banking and industrial centers of Asia, Europe, and the United States. 
Juscelino inaugurated the first 17,000-kilowatt generator at the Governor . 
Garcez Dam on the Rio Paranapanema in Sao Paulo. He approved plans for a 
$10 million Bendix auto parts plant at Campinas, Sao Paulo. The Hanna Coal & 
Ore Co. prepared to install $1 million of equipment to modernize its ailing 
gold mine and to fight Minas Gerais State's attempt to collect a big transfer 
tax on its 100-square-mile iron ore property (purchased for $15 million), 
which promised to establish an important tax precedent. The Eximbank studied 
new loans to U.S. plants in Brazil. Juscelino joined the New York Times and 
other congratulators of Herbert Moses, for 26 years Brazilian Press Associ- 
ation president, on’ the ABI's fiftieth anniversary. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Salvador de Madariaga. SPAIN. A MODERN HISTORY. New York. Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1958. Pp. 736. $7.50. 


Salvador de Madariaga was born in 1886, and at the age of 72 he is still 
a prolific writer. Since the Spanish Civil War he has lived in scholarly 
retirement near Oxford, and free from the responsibilities of teaching and 
politics he has had ample time to devote himself to the study of the Spanish 
problem so close to him, as it was to the writers of the Generation of 1898. 
Indeed, much more than belles lettres, this constant concern for the politi- 
cal well-being of the nation is the very center of the intellectual life of 
most Spanish-speaking countries, and is incidentally the raison d'étre for 
the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. A former assistant editor of the REPORT, 
Professor Donald J. Alderson of the University of Arizona, is preparing a 
definitive study of the evolution of Madariaga's ideas. Madariaga's latest 
book has grown with the history of the times. It goes back to Spain, pub- 
lished in 1930, which developed into a book published in London in 1952, to 
which four new chapters have now been added and extensive revisions made. 


This volume is indispensable for those interested in the history of 
modern Spain. The facts are told in an interesting, informative fashion, and 
Madariaga does not hide his belief that Franco came to power because of fool- 
ish divisions among the Liberals. He concludes that, because of Franco, 

Spain is an unfortunate anomaly in contemporary Europe. He does not say 
clearly what solution he proposes, but he regards Franco as an obstacle to 
Spain's finding its way out of the present doldrums. Madariaga writes English 
and French about as well as Spanish. Only occasionally do oddities of style 
slip in, as when he quotes Costa as saying that the tomb of the Cid must be 
locked with a "treble key." 


Thomas E. Cotner and Carlos E. Castefieda. ESSAYS IN MEXICAN HISTORY. Austin. 
University of Texas Press. 1958. Pp. 309. $4.50. 


When Professor Charles Wilson Hackett of the University of Texas com- 
mitted suicide in 1951, a victim of cancer, the academic world was shocked. 
His genial disposition had won for him many friends, and he had had a distin- 
guished career as Professor of History at the University of Texas and as 


Director of its Institute of Latin American Studies from its inception in 1941. 


He taught at Texas for 33 years, and during that time he directed 70 master of 
arts theses and 35 doctoral dissertations. Despite his bibliography, history 
remembers him as a teacher rather than as a scholar. His favorite field was 
Mexican history, and these essays on that subject are grouped together under 
the title "The Charles Wilson Hackett Memorial Volume."" There are fifteen 
studies, organized chronologically under three headings: "The Colonial 
Period," "The Struggle for Independence and the First Empire," and "The 
National Period." The authors are former students of Professor Hackett. 
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E. Allison Peers, Editor. SPAIN. A COMPANION TO SPANISH STUDIES. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged by Professor R. F. Brown. London. Methuen. 
1956. Pp. 319. 25s. 


The latest edition of this well-known reference work is essentially very 
similar to the original as Professor Peers left it. The final chapter, 
"Spain since 1898," could have been expanded to include more current infor- 
mation. Moreover, in view of the attractive format of histories of Spain such 
as Vicens Vives' Historia social de Espaiia y América, we cannot help wishing 
that this volume had more illustrations and maps. However, it will continue 
to be a useful reference. 


J. Vicens Vives. HISTORIA SOCIAL Y ECONOMICA DE ESPANA Y AMERICA. Tomo III. 
Imperio, Aristocracia, Absolutismo. Barcelona. Teide. 1957. Pp. 604. 


It is a rare pleasure to greet this the third of the four volumes on the 
social and economic history of Spain and America being published under the 
brilliant editorship of Professor J. Vicens Vives of the University of 
Barcelona. The word "pleasure" is used advisedly. The physical presentation ~ 
of the book is singularly attractive. The glossy paper provides an excellent 
base for the full-color reproductions of paintings and for black and white 
sketches taken from books like Cosme de Medici's Travels through Spain and 
Hoefnagle's Civitatis Orbis Terrarum. These illustrations are very numerous-- 
almost one a page--and are chosen to illustrate the moresof the period. 


The text is written in quite a different vein. It is full of hard facts 
about the social and economic development of Spain in the XVI and XVII centu- 
ries. There are charts and maps and graphs, all very illuminating. Professor 
Vicens Vives seems to be reacting against the tradition of purely political 
and human historiography. The motto of the series is "A nuevos tiempos, nueva 
historia," and the influence of Professor Ferdinand Braudel and of Pierre 
Chaunu is apparent. The first half of the volume (pp. 1--386) refers to Spain 
and was written by Professor Juan Regl4 of the University of Barcelona. The 
second part (pp. 387--578), which takes up the same themes for the New World, 
was written by Professor Guillermo Céspedes del Castillo of the University of 
Seville. These volumes are indispensable instruments for the study of Spain 
and Spanish America. 


BRAZIL IN PICTURES. 214 photographs by A. Bon, M. Gautherot and P. Verger. 
Introduction by Alceu Amoroso Lima. Notes by Antoine Bon. Translated by 
Laetitia Gifford. New York. Studio Crowell. 1958. xv, 215 plates. $5.95. 


Like many picture books, this one has an international history. It was 
first published in France by Paul Hartmann in 1950. Then came the English 
edition published jointly by Gerald Duckworth in London and Studio Publications 
in New York. The pictures, in excellent taste, are all black and white. There 
does not seem to be a single one of tourists lolling on Copacabana and other 
popular beaches. It is good to see that, for these observers, Brazil exists 
as a country in its own right and not simply as a stop on international tourist 
lines. 
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C. H. Haring. EMPIRE IN BRAZIL. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 
1958. Pp. 182. $4.00. . 


Professor C. H. Haring was for many years Robert Woods Bliss Professor 
of Latin American History and Economics at Harvard University. He is known 
of the Hapsburgs, and The Spanish Empire in America. The present volume, 
with its subtitle A New World Experiment with Monarchy, is an expansion of 
eight public lectures delivered in Boston in 1955 under the auspices of the 
Lowell Institute. It is an interesting book, not only for the general reader 
but also for the scholar. However, Professor Haring is right when he says 
that it is not meant primarily for scholars. The bibliography is thin, and 
Professor Haring apparently knows nothing of the latest research in the 
Brazilian field, such as the work of Ezequiel Ramirez in the archives of 
Vienna, which throws a completely new light on the history of the Brazilian 
empire. This book is an excellent summary of research on the Brazilian 
empire as it was twenty years ago. 


Thomas F. McGann. ARGENTINA, THE UNITED STATES AND THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM, 
1880--1914. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 332. 
$6.50. 


That most active scholarly institution, the Harvard University Press, 
has provided us with one more book which is an invaluable contribution to our 
knowledge of Latin America. It describes three and a half decades of Argen- 
tine history, and is especially interesting for the description it gives us of 
the so-called Generation of Eighty. It was this group which planned a 
dramatic rebuilding of Buenos Aires; in 1880, Julio A. Roca, known as "El 
Zorro," became President and initiated a fabulous decade of progress. Not 
only was the port of Buenos Aires modernized, but the livestock was improved 
with the introduction of European blooded stock. This generation looked to 
Europe, and was outspoken in its opposition to the first Pan American confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1889--1890. Although during these decades Argen- 
tina never came to like the United States, it began at least to accept the 
Colossus of the North as a necessary evil. This is volume 70 in Harvard 
Historical Series; there are a few misprints, such as foi gras (p. 112) and 
Orgdéz (p. 292). 


Chandler Rathfon Post. A HISTORY OF SPANISH PAINTING. Vol. XII, parts I and 
II. The Catalan School in the Early Renaissance. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press. 1958. Pp. 792. $30.00. 


Professor Post, now emeritus, was for many years Boardman Professor of 
Fine Arts at Harvard University. His magnum opus A History of Spanish Paint- 
ing began to appear in 1930. Now, over a quarter of a century later, he has 
brought out the two parts of Volume XII, devoted to the Catalan School of the 
Early Renaissance. We must wish Professor Post good health and a long life, 
since at this rate he will need at least 25 volumes to reach the modern period, 
although there is no information as to his plans for the future. These two 
parts of Volume XII are a monument of scholarship. The information given is 
of the greatest interest, and there are surprising details on such matters as 
the artistic relationship between Catalonia and Sardinia. Reproductions are 
in black and white. It is evident that the Catalan painters of the early ren- 
aissance were very much under the influence of Italy. It is a tribute to Pro- 
fessor Post to say that there is no comparable work in Spanish. 
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Jaime Cortesio y Pedro Calmén. BRASIL. Barcelona. Salvat. 1956. Pp. 734. 


This volume is part of the excellent series of outline histories of Spain 
and America put out by the Salvat publishing house in Barcelona. It is in 
every way an attractive volume. The colonial period is described by Jaime 
Cortesdo, while the period since 1800 is taken up by Pedro Calmén. This 
volume is full of information and the presentation is excellent. Some twelve 
volumes have appeared in the series "Historia de América y de los pueblos 
americanos,"' a collection which is a basic item for all serious libraries. It 
is interesting to have a general statement by Jaime Cortesdo about his theories 
concerning the discovery of Brazil. Pedro Calmon ends on a rather more opti- 
mistic note than some observers might think justified. 


CASTILLA'S SPANISH AND ENGLISH TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. New York. Philosophical 
Library. 1958. Two vols., I (English--Spanish), pp. 1611, II (Spanish--English), 
pp. 1137. $45.00. 


This weighty work is devoted to the fieldsof engineering technology; the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences are excluded. These two volumes 
will be an indispensable reference for American and English engineers working 
in Spanish-speaking countries and for Spanish-speaking engineers consulting 
English engineering works. They were prepared by Editorial Castilla, S.A. 
(Alcala 126, Madrid), and represent many years of work. The Philosophical 
Library of New York imported sheets from Spain to prepare this special edition 
for sale in the United States and the Philippines. The name of this publish- 
ing house is somewhat misleading. In point of fact, it has been most active 
in preparing the Midcentury Reference Library, edited by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, 
a vast array of dictionaries on different themes, about 50 having been pub- 
lished and 25 being in preparation. These are not normally dictionaries in 
the linguistic sense of the word, but rather cyclopedias on specific topics, 
such as the Dictionary of Spanish Literature. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 185) 


to dealing with Russia or the Communists. Economic conditions in the country 
did not improve, and the cruzeiro weakened to 120 to the dollar. The "polygon 
of drought" in the Northeast was afflicted by an almost total lack of water, 
and the exodus of peasants from there to the south sfruck a pathetic note in a . 
discordant symphony. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


AN APPEAL TO KINDHEARTED READERS 


The earlier volumes of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT may be obtained on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan ($3 a volume). 


Many libraries, however, would like to have complete files of the REPORT te 
for their stacks, and we are unable to supply the missing numbers. 

PLEASE DO NOT DISCARD OLD COPIES OF THE REPORT. We would be happy to 
pay the postage on any old issues of the REPORT you may not wish to keep, 
and make them available to libraries. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge ra 
dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have 2 focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a iarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
— publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, out relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Sp111, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148) units 
120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 
: Two courses on Spanish or Spanish American Literature 

a ica: ial Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 
pee co Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or am equivalent course, 5 5 
Anthropology: Cultural Problems in Latin America (Anthropology 158, or an equivalent 4 units) ...... 4 units 


course, 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree im Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirement: 
. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


ges. 

A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit afe 

The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Hai), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


ae 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 
for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 


{ 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal has been followed 
throughout. 


To be published Fal, 1958 en About $10.75 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


ES 


| 
CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 1 
NUEVO MEJICO_ 
Juan B. Rael 4 
Shire tle from. the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 


tado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. | Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STAMEORD IMEVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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